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The Early Military Development of Japan to the 
time of the Tokugawa Shogunate. 


The Rise of the Army. 

was in the hands of the Emperor him¬ 
self. Thus Jimmu Teiino, our first 
Emperor, is said to have personally 
subdued the treacherous tribes of in¬ 
digenous barbarians who lived in the 
eastern portions of old 
then, for the better ordering of his 
Empire, tg have fixed his residence at 
Kashiwab^;)^ in Yainato. The twelfth 
Emperor Kciko, deputed his son, tV 
brave Prince Yainatodake, to supprels 
a rebellion in Kyushu, and, about the 
year 200 A.D., the then reigning Em¬ 
press, Jingo, herself conducted an ex¬ 
pedition to Korea. 

In a later period, but still one of 


remote antiquity, the military defences 
of the country were in tlie hands of 
two great clans, Otomo and Mono- 
nobc, and one of our most interesting 
historical documents is the instruction 
given by the head of the Olomo clan 
to his retainers:— 

“You must die by thEr-Ac of your 
(ireat Lord, and never turn your back 
to your foe. If you die at sea, let 
your body sink in the water, if you 
die on the hillside; let it lie outstretch¬ 
ed on the mountain grass. 

A spirit of fervent patriotism has 
always been one of the most highly 
prized treasures of the Jajiancse nation. 

Many militar}^ reforms were intro¬ 
duced in the reign of the Emperor 
Kotoku (A.D. G40), by a prince named 
Katsuragi who afterwards ascended 
the throne himself, and is known as 
the Emperor Tenchi. These reforms 
included a kind of military conscrip¬ 
tion; for we find a regulation provid- 
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ing that one third of the adult male 
population of the country should be 
enrolled as soldiers and receive £i mil¬ 
itary education; and we also find the 
germs of an incipient army organiza¬ 
tion, for we find these soldiers distri¬ 
buted into regiments, companies, and 
sections, drilled, instructed, and used as 
guards of the Palace and garrisons 
in the frontier towns. Each Regiment 
contained 10 companies, and each 
com]jany comprised 2 sections, of 50 
men each. Six horses were provided 
for every ten men; three regiments, of 
1,000 men each, formed a brigade under 
a general, with a Commander-in-chief 
over the whole. 



This organization was very strin¬ 
gent, indeed it was too stringent to 
last. Discipline and order alike became 
relaxed, and new army reforms be¬ 
came necessary. Under the Emperor 
Shomu (A.D. 729-748) the Government 


adopted the plan ot selecting from the 
whole country the most promising 
marksmen and riders amongst the 
young men of every locality, and send¬ 
ing them to the capital for military 
education, and in this way there arose 
the class of the Samurai who in later 
years played so important a part in 
the history of the country. 

In those early days, the more 
powerful noble families, as well as the 
large temples, possessed large estates of 
fertile but uncultivated land, for which 
they were eager to obtain cultivators 
on reasonable terms ; and they soon 
found means of attracting to them¬ 
selves these poor but high-spirited 
young warriors, not as tenants but 
as retainers, bound to personal service 
in lieu of cash payments, each Daimyo 
thus surrounding himself with a band 
of warlike retainers. 

This feudal practice, of keeping 
large bodies of armed retainers whose 
main object it was to fight, was car¬ 
ried to great excess by the large 
Buddhist monasteries around Hiyeizan, 
which were thus converted from houvses 
of prayer into disorderly military bar¬ 
racks, and were perpetual menace 
to the peace of the country. To 
remedy these disorders, the Emperor 
Shirakawa appointed the two great 
clans of Genji and Heishi (Minamoto 
and Taira) to undertake the guarding 
of Kyoto and the Imperial Residence, 
and of keeping the peace throughout 
the country, which was continually 
being disturbed by the feuds l)etween 
the different clans of samurai. This 
Imperial authorization raised the two 
favoured clans to a position of pre¬ 
eminence among the samurai clans of 
the time. 

There were however, besides the 
Genji and Heishi, many powerful 
samurai families throughout the land. 
There were the Kikuchi and Harailo 
in Kyushu, the Utsunomiya in Shimo- 
tsuke, the Miura, Chiba, and Chkkibu, 
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the struggles which ensued 
between the rival clans, the 
Heishi ultimately gained 
the supremacy, and its 
victory was mainly due to 
the great influence of a 
warrior known amongst 
us as Kiyomori. (A.D. 
1156). For many genera¬ 
tions previousl 3 % the givat 
family of the Fujiwara had 
made itself, to all intents 
and purposes, supreme in 
the precincts of the court, 
and consequently also in 
the counsels of the Enijn’ro, 
and its practice of nepotism 
was so great that none 
but a Fujiwara could hope 
to reach any position of 
emolument or power, or as¬ 
pire to marry his daughter 
to the Emperor or any oi 
Taira Kiyomori. the Imperial Princes. Kiyo¬ 

mori, however, succeeded 
in Sagami, Kazusa, and Shiniosa, the in breaking the power of the Fuji- 
Isc-IIeishi, and the Tada-Genji, the wara and put himself and his friends 
Nitta, Ashikaga, Satakc, and many into the place thus vacated, taking 
others, whose names arc constantly for himself and his two sons, Shige- 
cropping up in the history of Japan. mori and Munemori, the highest mil- 
- itary and civil commands in the 

The Period of 
Heishi or Taira 
Supremacy. 

It was scarcely 
to be expected that 
the two great fami¬ 
lies, whom the force 
of circumstances, 
quite as much as the 
will of the Emperor, 
placed in the place 
of power and pre¬ 
eminence, should not 
in process of time 
look upon themselves 
as rivals, and each 
seek to place itself 

above the other. In The Shrine op Itsukushima Honoured ny Kiyomori. 
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View of Ttsukushima. 

country, and placinj:^ over sixty of his 
followers and kinsmen in positions of 
honour and dignity. But he used his 
newly "gotten power with great cruelty, 
injustice, and rapacity, and speedily 
came to be more hated throughout the 
land than ever the Fujiwara had been. 


S The unpopularity 
of l.hc Kiyomori fac¬ 
tion encouraged the 
Genji family to raise 
their heads once 
more. One rising 
(A.D. 1180) in the 
reign of the Emperor 
Antoku, headed by 
Yonmasaand others, 
was unsuccessful. No 
better success .attend¬ 
ed the first move¬ 
ments under Yori- 
tomo, assisted by the 
elans of llojo and 
Doi, in the provinces 
of Idzu, Sagami, and 
Musashi, with head- 
({uarters at Kamakura. The movement 
however continued to spread and found 
many supporters among the notable 
families of Awa, Shimosa, and Kazusa, 
so that the Ileishi found some difiieulty 
in suppressing it. To add to their 
misfortunes, Kiyomori himself died of 


mm 
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icver, at the age of 04, in A.D. 1181, 
and the Ilcishi, thus deprived of their 
head, found themselves obliged to fight 
for very existence against the forces 
of Yoritomo on the one side, and, 
on the other, of Yoshinaka, another 
Genji leader, who inarched through 
Onii on to Kycjto, and occuj)ied the 


tered and pillaged it, thereby alienat- 
ing from himself the sympathies of 
the inhabitants, who turned in their 
distress to the retired Emperor Go- 
shirakawa who was still living in 
the city. Go-shirakawa issued an 
order to two brothers of Yoritomo, 
Noriyori and Yoshitsune, to attack 



View of Dannoura, NACAm 


great monastery-hill of Hiyeizan. UiDon 
this, Kiyomori’s successor, his son 
Muiiemori, who was a timid and vacil¬ 
lating prince, evacuated Kyoto, and 
retreated to Dazaifu in Kyushu, taking 
with him the Emperor Antoku and his 
family. Kyoto was t|ius left to the 
tender mercies of Yoshinaka, who en- 


Kyoto and destroy Yoshinaka, which 
they did in the fierce engagements at 
Uji and Seta, in the last of which 
Yoshinaka was slain. 

Whilst these occurrences were tak¬ 
ing place at K 3 a)to, the Heishi 
who had fled to Ky^ushu with the 
Emperor Antokii were recruiting their 
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land, and, in the great nairal 
battle of Dannoura (A.D. 
1185) destroyed them root 
and branch. 

The Period under the 
Kamakura Government. 

Thus, partly through his 
own merits, but partly, also, 
through the merits of his 
younger brother Yoshitsune, 
Yoritomo raised the Mina- 
nioto Family or Genji to the 
summit of power, and fixing 
his residence at Kamakura, 
surrounded himself with armed 
men, and established a mili¬ 
tary department known as 
Minamoto Yoritomo. the '' samuraidokoroy The 

two brothers were not, how- 
forces and hoping once more to regain ever, always on good terms, for 
their position of power, but Yoshi- Yoritomo was jealous of his brother’s 
tsune, who had no intention of influence and {lopularity, and there 
allowing the Heishi family to return was some fighting between them, 
to power, attacked them by sea and Still, the power of the Genji family 




The Tbmflb of Hachiman at Kamakqia. 
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remained firmljr established. They grades of honour. Yoritomo died in 
were the virtual rulers of the country, the 9th year of Kenkyu (A.D. 1198), 
A few words on the administrative in the 53rd year of his reign. He was 



system of the Genji period may [)er- 
haps not be out of place. 

When Yoritomo came to power he 
found that every province had a local 
Governor, while each one of the kitfi^e 
or court nobles, as well as the heads 
of the large noble families, had on 
their estates administrators, who 
were responsible to their masters only, 
and claimed to be exempt from M 
provincial jurisdiction. Proper govern¬ 
ment was therefore an impossibility, 
until Yoritomo brought order out of 
the chaos by appointing officers, call¬ 
ed shugo and jito resj)eclively, for 
each province and estate, whose duty 
it was to oversee the police, military, 
and administrative business of their 
respective districts, and to be respe n- 
sible to himself as General Superinten¬ 
dent with the title of Soisitihoshi. 
Thus all actutil power, administrative 
and military, fell into the hands of 
the military classes as represented by 
Yoritomo, and the Imperial Court 
was shorn of all its dignities, except 
the prerogative of conferring rank and 


a strong man, frugal and diligent, 
and administered justice with stem 
imj)artiality. But he was of a jealous 
dis])osition, which could not bear to 
sec merit in those who were near to 
him. All the ablest and most virtuous 
of his family he caused to be put to 
death, and this fact, more than any¬ 
thing else, contributed to the down¬ 
fall of his family. 

He was succeeded as Commander- 
in-Chief (Shogun) by his eldest survi¬ 
ving son, Yoriiye, a weakling, who 
was entirely under the influence of his 
mother, Masako, and his maternal 
grandfather, Hojo Tokimasa. Hojo, 
seeing Yoriiye^s feebleness, tried to set 
him aside. Yoriiye resented this, and 
tried to as.scrt his rights, but was in the 
end shut up in the Temple of Shuzenji 
in the province of Idzu, where he was 
assassinated. 

The successor of Yoriiye was t*'aue- 
tomo, his younger brother; but the 
real power was in the hands of Hojo 
Tokimasa who governed with the 
title of Shikken or administrator, an 
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i)ffice which remained for some time 
in the hands of the Ilojo Family. 

During this period (1220-1338) 
the Governmental system of Japan was 
most anomalous. It was an age of 
delegated authority. At Kyoto resided 
the Emperor, shorn of all power e.x- 








cept that of conferring ranks and titles 
of nobility. All his power was in the 
hands of the Shogun (of the Minamolo 
Family or Genji), who was supposed 
to have the whole administrative 
])Ower in his hands. But the Shogun 
was a nonentity, and all his power 
Iiad been taken from him by the 
Shikkcrif or administrator, of the Hojo 
Family. Government by delegation 
could not well be carried to a higher 
])itch of development. If it had not 
been for the virtues of the military 
class the condition of the country 
would have been intolerable. This, 
the period of the so-called ])uppct 
Shoguns, saw the rise of the great 
territorial lords, each ruling his own 
territory and surrounding himself with 
faithful military retainers. It also 
saw the rise of that great code of 
Japanese ehivalric ethics which more 
than an^dhing else has tended to 
bring out all that is noblest in tlie 
lapancse character. fhisJudo owes 
verv much t(> the energy and character 
of the earlier Hojo Regents, to Yasu* 
told (A.D. 1225-1242) whose popular¬ 
ity and intluence was such that on 
one occasion he deposed one Emperor 




Tokimunk’s Warriors Attacking a Mongolian Warship* 
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and placed another on the throne 
simply by the exercise of his own 
will; to Tokiyori, the lover of the 
people, who abdicated in 1256, and 
then, disguised as a pilgrim, travelled 
throughout the country from one end 
to the other, that he might see things 
as they really were; to Tokimune, 
(1257-12S4) the Knninhtirn Btjshi /)ar 
excellence, the hero of the wars with 


tion. It was not effected 
without a severe struggle; 
a civil war ensued which 
was fought 
with vary¬ 
ing fortunes 
for many 
years. It 
ended with 
the capture 










J 


Masastiige Sat.tjttn'g thp: Emperor GoDAtco in IIis Pai.anquin, 


the Mongols; to Sadatoki, (12S1-1600) 
the wise counsellor, whose good 
advice vsaved the country from a civil 
war, and materially strengthened the 
influence of the Imperial Dynasty. 

But the influence of the Hojo 
Family waned with the accession to 
power of the weak and dissolute 
Takatoki. Under him, the burdens of 
administration were not properly 
borne, the reins of Government laj 
in slaek hands, the samurai lost re¬ 
spect for the Hojo Regents, and the 
Emperor Godaigo, (1318-1331)), seeing 
that the circumstances of the time 
demanded a stronger hand, determin¬ 
ed to place the Imperial I’ower once 
more in its,, proper position, and to 
assume again the reins of administra- 


of Kamakura by Nitta Yoshi.sada in 
A.l). 133L, followed by the suieide of 
Takatoki, the downfall of both Hojo 
Regents and Minamoto Shogun, and 
the temporary rcsum])tion of govern¬ 
mental powers by Imperial hands. 

The Ashikagas (1334-1573). 

The fall of Kamakura and the 
overthrow of the Hojo brought the 
power once more into the Imperial 
hands; but it did not stay there for 
long, for the barons who had assist¬ 
ed Godaigo to defeat the usurping 
Regents, naturally looked for some 
reward for their services, and it was 
not long before a new dyn.asly of 
hereditary Shoguns succeeded lo the 
family which had just been expelled 
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from office. The family which placed had been obliged to flee from Kyoto, 
itself in this high position was the but he and his heirs still claimed to 
family of the Ashikaga, whose first be the legitimate rulers of the country; 
representative, Takauji, succeeded by while the Ashikaga Shoguns, who had 



View of Inamuragasaki, 0 

Where Yoshisada Threw His Sword into the Water to Ask the Favor of Heaven. 


strategy and force in building up a 
dynast^^ for himself on the ruins of 
the Oenji and Hojo power at Kama¬ 
kura. Takauji’s misplaced ambition 
brought many disasters upon Japan. 
It not only frustrated the Emperor 
Godaigo’s grand conception of an 
Empire once more united under a 
p(mcrful and active Sovereign, (such 
as Japan is to-day), but it threw the 
country back again into a civil war in 
which the Imperial City of Kyoto fell 
into the hands {)f tlie Ashikaga rebels, 
and the Imperial Court was driven 
into exile for over fifty years. Japan 
now went through a period of intes¬ 
tine strife, which may very well be 
compared with the Wars of the Roses 
which desolated England almost at 
the same time. Two rival dynasties 
claimed the Imperial Throne. Godaigo 


transferred the seat of their j)owcr 
from Kamakura to Kyoto, set up 
rival Emperors who lived in the Im¬ 
perial Palace but were really creatures 
of their own. (jodaigo was not with¬ 
out supporters. S<mie of the noblest 
spirits of Japan rallied to his cause, 
and Japanese poets arc never weary 
of celebrating the p^itriotism and fidel¬ 
ity of Kusunoki Masashige, of narrat¬ 
ing the story of his last parting, when 
all w£is lost, from his son Masatsura, 
or of lamenting over the sad death of 
the heroic Nitta Yoshisada on the field 
of battle (1338). The Ashikaga Sho¬ 
guns held sway for over two hundred 
years. When Godaigo died, and the 
brave men who surrounded him, such 
as Kusunoki and Nitta, there was no 
one left among the supporters of the 
Southern, or exiled dynasty, to with- 
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stand their power ; and when the third 
of the Ashikagas, the Shogun Yoshi- 
mitsu (1363-1393) succeeded in recon¬ 
ciling the two Imperial lines, after 
lifty seven years of civil war and con¬ 
fusion, the Ashikagas beetime the 
legitimate holders of military sway ; 
for Yoshimitsu was now legally a]> 
pointed by the Emperor to the 
Shogun’s office, which his grandfather 
had illegally seized by a successful 
rebellion. With Yoshimitsu, however, 
began a period of luxury and splend¬ 
our which led to inevitable decay. 
The settlement of the dynastic difficul¬ 
ties by Yoshimitsu did, indeed, give 
to the country the rest it so much 
needed, but it also left in the hands 
of the Ashikaga an ascendancy so 
great lliai none could resist them, 


and it is small wonder that under 
such circumstances they should have 
become haughty, arrogant, and luxuri¬ 
ous. The internal peace which Yoshi¬ 
mitsu obtained by his diplomacy did 
not therefore last for very long. Many 
of the great Daimyo were offended by 
the haughtiness of Yoshimitsu and 
his successors : Mochiuji the Regent of 
Kamakura, and practically Viceroy of 
Eastern Japan, and a member of the 
Ashikaga family, was so enraged by the 
haughtiness of Yoshinori, the fourth 
in descent from Yoshimitsu, that he 
raised the standard of revolt and 
aimed at independent sovereignty ; and 
when, after the defeat of Mochiuji and 
the destruction of Kamakura, Yoshi¬ 
nori attem[)ted to deprive all the great 
daini^’o of their territories, his action 
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caused the deepest reselltineut, and he 
was assassinated Ijy one of his own 
retainers, Akainatsu Mitsusuke, in 
A.I). 1441. 

Yoshikatsu and Yoshiniasa were 
the next two successors of Yoshinori 
in the Sho^unate. They had all the 
luxury and ostentation of Yoshinori 
(Yoshiniasa, for instanee, built the 
famous “ Ginkakuji,’' or Silver Palace, 
at Kyoto, as Yoshiinitsu had built 
the “ Kinkakiiji,^’ or (loldcn Palace),but 
very little of his energy and power. 
The consccpicncc was that the great 
barons throughout the country assert¬ 
ed their indejxTidcncc, that bitter feuds 
broke out among the clans of Hatake- 
yama, Hosokawa, Yaniana, and others, 
and that ultimately the military juiwcr 
slipped entirely out of the hands both 
of Emperor and Shogun and was 
seized by the great families of Central 
Japan, the Imagawa in Suruga, the 


Takcd.a in Kai, the Matsudaira (later 
Tokugawti) in Mikawa, the Oda in 
Owari, and the Asakura and Uyesugi 
in Echizen and Echigo. The rivalries 
between these barons led to many 
con flic Is, among which we may men¬ 
tion the battles of Kawanakajima so 
celebrated in Jajianese history. One 
name especially comes to the front 
in the confusions of these times. It 
is that of Oda Nobunaga, the Lord 
of Ow^iri, who for some lime wtis 
predominant in the affairs of the 
country. We may also mention the 
growing power of the Mori family, the 
centre of whose power was at Yama- 
giichi in Choshu. 

Predominance of Oda 
Nobunaga. 

The Oda family were descended 
from Taira Shigemori and lived origin¬ 
ally in Echizen whence they translated 
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themselves to Owari. Nobunaga, like 
his father Nobuhidc, was a man of 
very high ])atriotic sentiments, and 
^ftcr his decided victory over the 
Imagawa famil}^ was commissioned 
by the Emperor Ogimachi (1560) to 
restore the supreme power to the 
Imperial Court. In this work he was 
assisted by *Tokugawa lyeyasu, lord 
of Okazaki in Owari, and the two 
men between them succeed i.‘d in crush¬ 
ing all the daimyo in and around 
Kyoto. He then gained a control 
(n^er the Shogunate by appointing 
Yoshiaki as Shogun (1567) and keep¬ 
ing him in his position in spite of the 
opposition of tlie men who, to further 
their own views, had assassinated his 
predecessor Yoshiteru. lie afterwards 
repaired the Imperial Palace, regtdat- 


ed the finances of the Court, relieved 
the financi^d embarrassments of the 
Court nobles, and, in general, ])ut 
things on a. more satisfactory basis. 
But his growing [)ower with the Court 
aroused the jealousy of Yoshiaki who, 
though a creature of Nobunaga’s, was 
not ])lcased to sec himself treated as 
a mere puppet. Difficulties ensued be¬ 
tween Nobunaga and the Shogun, and 
in the end the Shogun was deposed 
and the Ashikaga House, which had 
held the Shogunate for two hundred 
and ten years, came to an end (1575). 
Nobunaga was now the great military 
power in the country, and set himself 
to bring order out of the confusion 
of the country by reducing all the 
great barons to' obedience. Assisted 
by his generals, Niwa, Shibata, Ha 
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shilia and Tokngawa lycyasu, he extraction, a native of Owari, and so 
proceeded manfully with the work of plain of face that he was commonly 
pacification. Mori, Prince of Choshu, known by the nickname of ** saru/* 
still remained unsubdued and Nobu- ** the monkey.’* At the age of sixteen 



View of Kawanakajima. 


naga sent Toyotomi Hideyoshi to 
attack subdue him. He himself 

was i)rcparing to follow Ilidcyoshi 
with reinforcements when he wiis 
treacherously attacked by one of his 
own officers and he and his son Nobu- 
tad.'i committed suicide to avoid the 
disgrace of assassination (A.D. 15<S2). 

Hideyoshi in Power. 

Hideyoshi was besieging the Castle 
of Takamatsu and engaged in other 
operations agriinst the forces of Cho- 
shn, when he heard of his Master’s 
dcjith. He at once made terms with 
Mori, led his armies straight back to 
Kyoto, defeated the traitor Akcchi 
Mitsnhide, appointed Nobunaga’s 
grandson, Samboshi, as Shogun, and 
himself became for many years the 
great power in the land. 

Hideyoshi was a man of humble 


he left home and, becoming a peddler, 
at last drifted into the household of 
Nobunaga where he found permanent 
employment. Here he rose ra])idly in 
favour and power, was given high 
military command, ennobled with the 
title of Chikuzen no Kami, and was, 
as we have seen, engaged on import¬ 
ant service, when his master’s death 
brought him into greater prominence. 
Soon after Nobunaga’s death he began 
to build tlie Castle and City of Osaka, 
as a stronghold for himself, a proceed¬ 
ing which greatly displeased both 
Oda Nobukatsu, and the young 
Tokugawa lyeyasu who was now 
rapidly rising into prominence. A 
battle ensued in which Hideyoshi’s 
troops were defeated by lyeyasu, but 
Hideyoshi saved himself by his skilful 
diplomacy. He made an alliance with 
lyeyasu, received, in 1585, the title 
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of Kwampnku, followed by that of 
Dajodnijin, both of which gave Im¬ 
perial sanction to his acts, and re¬ 
ceived from the Emperor the family 
name of Toyotomi, instead of Ilashiba 
by which he had hitherto been known. 
The Shogunatc now disappears for a 
while from the history of Japan. 
Mideyoshi held in his hands all the 
powers of the Shogun, but he content¬ 
ed himself with the less ambitious 
titles of Kwanipaku and Dajodaijin 
which showed more clcarl}^ his depen¬ 
dence on the Emperor as the true 


source of all honour in the country, 
a truth which the long disputes of the 
civil wars had tended to obscure. 

Hideyoshi’s Expedition to Korea. 

In 1591, Hideyoshi undertook his 
famous expedition to Korea, an ex¬ 
pedition which was really intended as 
only a preliminary to a further enter- 
prise against China, in which the 
king of Korea had refused to join 
him. To do this better, he gave up 
to his son llidctsugu the title of 
Kwainpaku, and assuming for himself 



RAN.NfAlUT, A FAVORITIi 1*AGK OF N< M3UNAGA 
IvElULSlNG AN EMmV AT llONNOJI. 


the title 
of Taiko 
by which 
he is still 
generally 
known, 
set him¬ 
self to the 
K // ij work of 

I ^ \ I zing the 
e X ]) e d i - 
tion. Ad- 
va nei ng 
himself 
as /ar as 
Nagoya 
in Kyu¬ 
shu, he 
thence 
.sent for¬ 
ward an 
army 
u 11 d c r 
Kato Ki- 
y o ni a s a 

and Konislii Yukinaga, together with 
a fleet under the command of Kuki, 
Todo, Kato Yoshiaki, and others, 
which reached Fusan in a few diiys, 
and there disembarked the army. 
Twent}^ days marching brought the 
Japanese troops to Seoul, the King 
of Korea hastily retreating before 
them and taking refuge in China, 
where he begged the Chinese Emperor 
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(of the Ahiig dynasty) to support him. 
During his aliscncc, the Japanese over- 
r^in till* whole peninsula xind subdued 
it, Konishi advancing in pursuit of 
the King to Phbng-yaiig in Phbng- 
an-do whilst K«ato entered the pro¬ 
vince of IIanigY(’>ng-do, where he 
took prisoners some of royal princes. 

The Chinese Emperor did not re¬ 
fuse the prayer of the fugitive King, 
and sent an <'irmy to restore him to 
liis kingdom; but the Chinese armies 
were several times defeated, once b}^ Ko- 
uishi, and once by Kobayakavva, near 


Toyotomi FTiukyoshl 

Ph()ng-yang. These victories induced 
the Chinese aTid Koreans to sue for 
]»eaee, which was granted, and Hide- 
yoshi recalled his army to Japan, 
leaving only a body of troops for the 
occu])ati(m of Pusan. 

In 159() an Embassy arrived from 
Cliina, to which Hideyoshi gave au¬ 
dience in the Castle of Pushimi. But 
the credentials which the Ibnbassy 
presented were couched in words 
which seemed to Hideyoshi and others 
to convey a veiled insult to Japan ; 
so the ambassadors were dismissed^ 


and the next year 1507 tlideyoshi 
sent a second army under Kato, 
Konishi, Kobayakawa, and others, 
which landed on the mainland and 
defeated the Chinese and their allies 
at IJlsan and other places* But the 
expedition was barren of results. 
Hideyoshi fell sick, and whilst his 
troops were lighting in Korea, he was 
lying on his deathbed in the Castle 
of Pushimi. His death took place in 
August 1598; immediately afterwards 
his armies were recalled, and, though 
pursued by the Chinese fleets, reached 
home in safety. 

The Battle of Sekigahara. 

Hideyoshi\s heir and succes¬ 
sor was his son Hideyori, a 
mere lad, who was of necessity 
luuler the tutelage of the prin¬ 
cipal retainers of his father, 
who were apiiointcd guardians 
under Hideyoshi^s will. Of 
these, Macda Toshiic and Toku- 
gawii lyeyasu were the most 
prominent, and when Macda 
died soon afterwards, lyeyasu 
came to be practically the sole 
administrator of IIideyoshi*s 
will. lyeyasu had, ever since 
the days of Nobunaga, been 
steadily growing in im])or- 
tance, and Hideyoshi had shown 
his confidence in him by placing 
him at Yedo with practically 
the powers of a Viceroy over the 
whole of Eastern and Northern 
Japan, where the Hojo family had 
once been so im[)ortant and in¬ 
fluential. After the death of Hidc- 
yoslii, lyeyasu felt his own strength and 
importance, and behaved according¬ 
ly: he acted firbitrarily, often in direct 
violation of the provisions of Hide- 
yoshi’s will, and would jiay no heed 
to the numerous remonstrances of his 
colleagues and associates. It became 
evident that lycyasu^s ambition would 
be detrimental to the interCvSts of 
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Thi<: Port of Fusan. 


Ilide’voshi’s fnniily .mikI a coiisiiiracy 
was iornu'd to destroy him, in which 
Ishida Mitsinic'iri, one of Hideyori’s 
/.(iiardians, and the Great Barons, 
Alori of Choshu and Gesn^i of Aidzai, 
were eoncLriied. Then followed a civil 
war greater than 
any that J«apan had 
yet seen, for practi¬ 
cally the whole of 
the country w'as con¬ 
cerned in it. It was 
j)ractically South 
versus North; on the 
side of llidc 3 'ori 
stood Mitsunari, 

Mori Ukita, Shima- 
dzu, Konishi, Otani, 
iill Barons of Central 
and Southern Japan 
with an army of 
128,000 men; on the 
other, lyeyasu, and 
the great Barons of 
the Bast and North, 


(Uesugi of Aidzu had already heen 
crushed h}'’ lAxvasu). The campaign 
began with southern successes. The 
Castle of Fushimi fell into the hands 
of the South, who advanced to Ogaki 
in Mine. But here they were met by 



View of PiidNc-vANa 
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lycyasu and his army of 75,000 men, resist him was, as might he expected, 
and a great battle was fought at Seki- the family of Hideyoshi himself, the 
gahara (1001), a battle so great and Toyotomi, whose centre was at 
so decisive that it brought to Japan Osaka, under llideyori who, from 
an internal peace which was never 1003, was obliged to content himself 
broken till the middle of the nineteenth with the title of “Naihr’ or Minister 
century. Two years later (1003), of the Interior. llideyori and his 
lycyasu received from the Emperor mother, the celebrated Yodogimi, rc- 
the office of Shogun, and established sisted for many years, but at last, in 
his court at Ycdo. 1014, the Castle of Osaka was taken, 



The BATTT.F. at Si-kicahara. 


All the Barons were now compel¬ 
led to pay homage to the Tokugawa 
Shogun; for lycyasu, profiting by the 
past experiences of history, introduced 
a stric' military discipline which ef¬ 
fectually prevented the recurrence of 
the disturbances which had made the 
victories of Godaigo, Yoritomo, Nobu- 
naga and Hideyoshi pass away with 
so little fruit. The last family to 


and its brave defenders perished, lye- 
yasu did not long survive. He died, 
an old man of 75, in the year 1016, 
leaving behind him a legacy of jK\ace 
and a strong Government, which, if 
defective in title, was nevertheless a 
blessing to the country to which it 
brought more than two centuries of 
much-needed rest. 
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Japan under the Tokugawa Shogunate. 


HEN lycyn.su. after the 
taking of the Castle of 
Osaka ill l(iir>, finished 
the work which he luul so 
signally begun at Seki- 
gahara several years previously, and 
saw himself jiractically the master of 
Japan ; he imjiosecl upon his country a 
form of dual government which was 
at least sui /generis. It is true that 
in Japc'in the idea of a dual govern¬ 
ment was no new one. Already for 
many gnerations had the hanperor 
been represented in all the details of 
Government by Shoguns, first of one 
family, and then of another, residing 
with all the pomp of actual sovereignty 
first in Kamakura, and then in Kyoto 
itvself; but lyeyasu, by breaking for¬ 
ever the indejKMident power of the 
Great Barons of Japan, brought order 
out of the chaos into which the jiolitical 
relations of the country had fallen, and 
imposed on the whole nation a Consti- 
tution which held Japan as in a vice 
of stagnation for the rcnuiining two 
and a half centuries of her medoeival 
history. For our readers must remem¬ 
ber that the Middle ages of Japan arc 
not co-a^val with those of the Occidental 
nations. The ancient history of this 
country is .said to take us back to a 
period at least six centuries before 
Christ, nay, beyond that to a yet more 
and remote age ofmytholgy, and lasts 
until about the sixth century, when the 
dim introduction of Chine.se learning, 
and more especially of Buddhism, serv es 
as a bridge of transition to the Middle 
Ages, which in their turn continued 
almost unbroken until the arrival of 
Commodore IV*rry, in 1S54, flooded the 
country with the midday light of the 
civilization which was already shining 
so brightly in Europe and America. 


We say, ‘‘almost unbroken*’; for 
there was a period, at the end of the 
sixteenth and beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth centuries, when it really seemed 
as though japan were abon+ to emerge 
from the comparative darkness of her 
medkeval state, and join England, Hol¬ 



land, Spain, and all that was most 
progressive in Europe, in the march 
after culture, knowledge, and civiliza¬ 
tion. 

But the Decree of Heaven was that 
it should not be. A re-action set in, 
partly religious, and partly political, 
and those who believe that History is 
the record of the H.and of God direct¬ 
ing the destinies of the n.ations, can sec 
in the spectacle of Japan, shutting her¬ 
self from the rest of the Avorld in order 
to store her strength and energy for 
over two centuries,and then toastonish 
the world by the suddenness with which 
she rises into eminence among the na¬ 
tions, the sure and unmistakeable 
traces of the Mighty Power that rules 
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I lie nations and yet cares for the in¬ 
dividual. 

The Constitution which lyeyasu 
imposed on the nation served to prolong 
the Middle Ages of Japan for over two 
centuries, and as our story is to begin 
with the ultimate overthrow of that 
niedin^val system of Government, it 
will perhaps not be unprolitable to en- 


but because he is the direct descendant, 
and. for the time being, the visible 
Incarnation of the gods that in the 
l3eginning made Japan, and rules by 
virtue of the wisdom of His Divine An¬ 
cestors whose spirits reside in Him. 

Jajmn is now accustoming herself to 
the sight of the Son of Heaven taking 
an active part in the Government of 
his people, opening Parlia¬ 
ment, reviewing troops, pre- 



The DAinuTSu AT Kamakura. 


siding with dignity and 
ability at the meetings of 
his Cabinet Ministers ; but 
it was not so in the Middle 
Ages. The Mikado, as he 
was sometimes styled, was 
a divinity, and as such in¬ 
visible, residing apart in his 
beautiful Palace of Kyoto, 
approfiehed only by the 
ladies of his Court, and 
by the few exalted noblemen 
whose rank gave them the 
privilege of approaching his 
Sc'icred Person. 

And yet he retained 
around himself the sem¬ 
blance of a Court, and a 
power which was more real 
than many supposed it to 
be, and when, after two 
centuries of comparative 
obliteration, the Imix'rial 
Court began to assert it¬ 
self, it was found that many 
of the noblemen attached 
to it, in spite of their seem¬ 
ing effeminacy bred from 


two centuries of enforced 


quire into the nature and working of idleness, were yet men of ability and 
that monument of his genius. power, capable of conducting an in- 

At the head of the nation, then, as triguc, but also capable of statecraft 
now, by a Divine Right such as no of a much higher order. 


European nation has ever dreamed of Of the high nobility which surround- 
claiming for its Sovereign, stood the ed the Emperor, the first we mention 
limperor. Tenshisama, the Son of is the Kwampaku or Prime Minister, 
Heaven, who rules, not because the Sixty years ago, the office was a, 
g! ace of God has selected Him and His sinecure, but in the 11th and 12th cen- 


Hou.se to Ix' the rulers of the eonntrv. turjes. when it was generally hdd by 
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members of the Fujiwara family, it was 
a post of dignity and power. At the 
time of which w’c are writing, there was 
abundance of dignity, but the power 
was mainly latent. 

The holder of this office was no 
longer a member of the Fujiwara 
family, but the clan still retained 
(and retains) a large measitre of in¬ 
fluence. For, from the Fujiwara sprung 
(he flve great families known as the go 
sekke, the families whose privilege it is 
to furnish the Emj)eror with their 
consorts; and the Houses of Ichijo, 
Nijo, Kujo, Konoye, and Takatsukasa, 
closely allied to the Imperial Famil 3 \ 
have alwaj's jda^’ccl an important role 
in the history of their country. 

Next to the Kwampnku came the 
Tfiiko, who was generally a retired 
Kwninpaku; next, the Kuge or nobles 
of the Court, three of whom held th#- 
honourable ministerial posts of Daijo 
Dai ///2 (“ (jrcat Minister”), Udaijin (or 
“ Minister of the Right”), and Sadaijin 
(or Minister of the Left ”), whilst 
beneath them in rank came the officials 
known as Dai Nagon and Cha Nagon, 
and the Denso and Giso, whose especial 
dut}" it was to act as intermediaries 
between the Court of the Son of 
Heaven and that of the Shogun, who 
transacted the real business of the Go¬ 
vernment, though always as the re¬ 
presentative and in the name of the 
Imperial Majesty. 

The Court of the Shogun was at 
Yedo, the town which lyeyasu had 
fixed upon as his capital, and the 
holder of the Shogunate was, from the 
time wdicn I^’c^^asu obtained the office 
right dow'U to the time when the I^m- 
peror, in recent years^ re.sumed the 
active control of the (jovernment, al- 
wa^^s a member of the Tokugawa 
famil}^ and a lineal descendant of the 
grc.at lyeyasu. 

The Tokugawa Family has three 
branch houses, known as the Go- 
sanke, (“ Three Families ”), the heads 


of which were the wealthy Princes of 
Owari, Kii, and Mito; the successor to 
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^ The Amaterasu Omikamt, 

Divine Anc'estor f)K Japan. 

the Shogunate being always elu>sen, 
when the Shogun had no son, from one 
of those three families, founded by the 
three sons of lyeyasu himself. 

Next to them in rank, dignity and 
power, came sixteen families, known 
as Kokushu, “ territorial lords,”—Bar¬ 
ons of great power, whom Iye 3 ^asu had 
found it convenient to treat more as 
allies than as subjects, and who in 
their own domains governed almost as 
sovereign princes. Among these Koku- 
shu were Mori and Shimadzu, lords of 
Choshu and Satsuma, and several 
others who were afterwards mainly in¬ 
strumental in procuring the overthrow 
of the Shogunate and the Restoration 
of the Imperial Power. 

Next to them in rank came the 
nobks known by the title of Kiinion. 
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The Siikink of Amaterasu Omikami in Tse. 


The Kamon families were all subsidiary 
branehes of the Go-snnkc mentioned 
above, or else were deseencled from some 
of the numerous progeny of l 3 xyasu 
himself. They were all Tokugawas, all 
closely bound by ties of common in¬ 
terest to the Shogunate, and formed a 


strong eountcrpoisc to the Kokushu 
families, which were sometimes inclined 
to think more of their own interests 
than of those of the Shogun. There 
were nineteen Kamon families, the next 
in rank and wealth being the fudai 
nobles, whose ancestors had made their 
submission to lye- 



Thk Castle of Nijo in Kyoto. 


yasu before the 
taking of the Osaka 
Castle in 1615, and 
the tozama, whose 
submission, made 
more tardily, had 
Scived their fiefs from 
forfeiture, but had 
not secured them any 
special privileges. 
The fudai w'cre 
eligible for high posts 
in the Government, 
the tozarna were 
not. A few families, 
fifty-six in a|l, w'crc 











Tiiii Kinkakuji (Goi.dkn 'PicMpi.r,) in Ivyoto, 


specially honoured hy being allowed to 
use the name of Mntsudnirn, that be¬ 
ing the name of lyeyastt's birth place. 

This was a reward ---- 

given to nobles for 
signal services done 
to the Shogun’s 
house. 

Among the inferi¬ 
or ranks of the nobi¬ 
lity were the hatn- 
moto. The luitamoto 
were to the other no¬ 
bles somewhat in the 
same position as the 
baronets in England 
with regard to the 
other grades of the 
peerage. The hata- 
moto were the direct 
vassals of the Sho- 
gtin himself, and as 
such ranked higher 
^han the samurai, or 
gentry, who were the 


vassals of one or other of tlic daimyo 
or barons. 

The Samurai were the gentry of 



The Castle.of Osaka,; 
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Jn])c'm : and as it was the pride of an 
En;::lish gentleman to be described in 
hen\ldic T^atin as armiger, so it was 



The Hatamoto Samhuat. 


the pride of the samurai to be privileg¬ 
ed to carry two swords as a token of 
their military profession. It is true 
that, in the long peace wliieh lye 3 ’asirs 
settlement brought to Japan, the samu¬ 
rai had no real opportunity of show¬ 
ing their mettle ; but the spirit of the 
profession was there, and the samurai 
fcjrmed a caste by themselves, despising 
commerce or other means of gaining 
wealth, and proud of an honourable 
poverty spent in the service of their 
lords and in the pursuit of fencing and 
literature. 

Sometimes the tie which bound the 
samurai, to his master was snapped, 
and then the samurai became a ronin 
or free lance. This breaking of the 
bond betw'ecn vassal and lord was 
sometimes due to dishonourable causes. 
A samurai, for instance, who had com¬ 
mitted a crime would be degraded from 
his rank, and in such cases the roniit. 


as he was now called, became some¬ 
thing not mnch different from a vag- 
Jibond. But sometimes the breaking of 
the tie took place under circumstances, 
the reverse of dishonourable. Suppos¬ 
ing, for instance, that a samurai, in 
the discharge of his duty towards his 
clan, had occasion to commit an act 
which, if it failed, would bring the clan, 
or its head, into trouble. He would in 
such a case voluntarily resign his posi¬ 
tion before embarking on his perilous 
undertaking. Then, if he failed or if 
.success brought with it its usual penal¬ 
ties, the clan, or the Lord, was free frf)m 
all responsibility ; the man who h.ad 
done the deed was a ronin vc'ith whom 
the clan had no connexion. The ronin 
played such a large part in the hisl^jry 
of Japan that it is necessary to keep 
their position well in mind. 



A Jffinin (A Frse Lancb). 
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ToKur.AWA’s MAusoLrarM at vSfiiha, Tokyo. 


One of the essential features of the the Shoguns was not very prosperous, 
system of lyeyasu was its easte. No- Prof. Droppers, in an article on the 
blcs, sa/nura/,fanners,merchants—they Population of jai)an during the years 
werecastesandnothingel.se. The son of the Tokugaw.a rule, shows that, 
of a farmer was a fanner, the sa/nw/vi/ e.spceially in the early years of the 
did not debase himself by marrying one nineteenth century, the population of 
of a merchant’s family, the merchant Japan was steadily deerea.sing. If we 
traded in the same 
way as his father 
had done. There 
was no change, no 
new inventions, no 
new commodities. 

Life was as fixed 
and unchangeable 
as human ingenuity 
could make it. 

It stands to 
reason that no 
country with such 
a constitution could 
possibly be pro¬ 
sperous : and there 
is much to show 

that Jayian under Tokugawa^s MAUsoLrmf at Uyeno, Tokyo. 
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compare the magnificent Mausoleums 
erected to the memory of lyeyasu and 
his grandson lyemitsu, at Nikko, 
with the far humbler shrines at Shiba 
and Uyeno which had to serve as 
the resting-places of their successors, 
we shall notice that each generation 
had less and less to spend on costly 
monuments, and that the Family of the 
Tokugawa must have been growing 


steadily poorer. As the period draws 
near to its close, we find the great 
territorial nobles asserting their in¬ 
dependence from control with constant¬ 
ly increasing violence; and many a 
far-seeing thinker during the early 
decades of last century foresaw and 
foreshadowed the great troubles lying 
in wait for the country. 


THE HEATH OF LIEUTENANT C03I3IANI)EIl IIII19SE. 


1. To ri'^ht and left the cannons’ roar 
Wits heard from the Forts on either shore, 
As tliroui^h the gloom of nicht we sped, 
by onr beloved commander led,— 

Four (loomed ships—each dauntless crew 
Resolved task to try anew. 

2. To left and right eafh Russian Fort, 
And ship that stood to ginird the Port, 
l_)iseharge(l torpedo, shot, and shell; 
Yet right into the jaws of hell 

We held our course, in order’d rank, 
Blew ourselves up, and slowly sank. 

3. Then for the boats we jumped, to save 
Ourselves from that cold watery grave. 
But he, oiir Leader, staunch and true, 
^Missed one man of his trusty crow, 
And thrice returning tried to know 
WJiat had befallen Sugiiio. 

4. ITe sought in vain: the sclf-doom’d wreck 
Was settling fast: he rush’d on deck 
Gasping, excited : in his liand 

lie held his riew-reeovered brand, 

And then a shell, exploding, fore 
Across (<ur bows llirosc fell 
The victim of that cruel slielL 


6. We’d watched him fight: his fierce eye 
gleaned 

With soul-felt ardour that he seemed. 
A warrior from another .s[>here. 
Beneath the searchlight flashing clear, 
A quivering lump of flesh was all 
We found to make his funeral. 


6. Oh Sailor-Poet, that didst sing, 

In songs that gave true martial sing, 
That man, “ though seven times born 
on cartl). 

Should seven times demonsterate his 
worth 

By sevenfold life of loyalty 
To country and to Sovereignty,” 

Where dwollst thou now? 

Or can ye tell, 

Who saw him dare and die so well? 


7. The winds were angry, and the wave 
That those bleak northern coasts doth 
T(.ssed his poor corpse upon the shore 
Of Liaotung. But for evermore. 

Ills soul, remaining here below, 

Fights with our ships against the foe I 

A. LI. Tr. 
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The Army at the end of the Shogunate. 


[lOSE who have read the 
former chapters in this 
number of our work, the 
ones, to wit, that deal 
with the I'eiidnl System of 
[apan as fi.xd by lyeynsu, and with the 
ethical eodes and martial exereises of 
the mediaeval samurai, will easily 
understand that however exeellent 
m*ay have been tlie system estalilished 
in the sixteenth century and control¬ 
led by the master hand of lyevasu, it 
was not calculated to be <'i strength 
to the country against foreign aggres¬ 
sion, when, in the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century, it was verging towards 
its decline. 

I'ifty years ago, when Commodore 
rVrry first forced Jai)an to o[)en her 
doors to foreigners, and to give them 
a welcome a little more cordial than 
that which she had for over two cen¬ 
turies been according to the Dutch 
merchants in their prison-settlement <^f 
Deshima, the Government of T‘'^l)an was 
in a very difficult position. 

At that period, the real powers of 
(lovernment did not rest with the Km- 
peior. All eft'eetive power rested with 
his rcjircsentative the Shogun. The 
Emperor had ne* armies at his direct 
disposal : nor did he directly concern 
himself with affairs of St.ate. He did 
indeed possess the un¬ 
bounded veneration of his 
peo[)le, and was recognized 
as tliC true head of the 
State, but long years had 
passed since Jic h<ad done 
anything to make his au¬ 
thority actively felt, and 
the people for all practical 
j)urposes looked only to 
the Shogun. 


Hut the Shogun’s power was on 
the wane. lyeyasu and lycmitsu left 
a long line of successors of the Toku- 
gawa Family, who held the office of 
Shogun in an unbroken succession from 
1G15 to 1S()(); but few of their succes¬ 
sors were also the inheritors of their ge¬ 
nius and innueiice. The long unbroken 
])eaee had not been very favourable to 
the maintenance of a Spartan severity, 
which had been much relaxed, except 
in some outlying j)r()vinees of the ICm- 
pirc, such as Salsuma and Nagato, 




(1‘KONT Sinr) 

Thk Monumf.nt of Till-: Latk C\)mmoik>rr 
Perry at Uraoa. 
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(Back Side) 

The Monument of the Late Commodore Perry, 


of the Tokugawa House, while others 
wished to sec Prince Hitotsubashi, a 
member of the Mito Family of Tokuga¬ 
wa selected as Heir Apparent. Feeling 
ran high on the subject, and divided 
c(»unsels naturally tended to weaken 
the authority of the Tokugawas. 

On the top of these two perplexities 
came a third one. The Amcricahs un¬ 
der Commodore Perry had formed (me 
Convention in 1854, and not satisfied 
with it, had come again demanding an 
amended treaty with Larger privileges; 
and Mr. Harris, the American Plenipot¬ 
entiary, was insisting on a favour¬ 
able answer to his demands. Behind 
the Americans came the English, 
French and Russians,—the two 
former engaged in a victorious con¬ 
flict with China, the other 
already showing her grab¬ 
bing propensities by her in¬ 
corporation of Saghalicn. 

Opinion in japan was 
very much divided on the 
subject of allowing trad¬ 
ing privileges to foreign 
nations. A few bolder 
spirits favoured the idea, 
but the vast majority 
of the people were 


where conditions of life were a little 
harder than elsewhere, and where dis¬ 
tance from the reach of the Shogun 
encouraged the great territorial Barons 
to dream of shaking off a yoke which 
they had never borne except reluctantly. 
This was the first of the perplexities 
which beset the Government of the Sho- 
gunatc—the increasing power and rest¬ 
lessness of the great territorial Barons. 

The next perplexity arose from 
the fact that the Tokugawa House 
was a house divided against itself. 
The reigning Shogun, lyesada, was 
childless: and the choice of an heir 
divided the clan into two, some favour- 
Hig a young Prince of the Kii branch 



The Tokugawa’s Third Shogun^ 
Iyemitsu. 
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inost hostile to any sort of tolera¬ 
tion of foreigners on the sacred soil of 
the country. The man who, as the 
Prime Minister of the 
Shogun’s Cabinet, in¬ 
vested with the powers 
of Tfiiro or Dictator, 
practically controlled the 
lll'^ situation, was the Baron 

ill li Naosukc, Kamon no 

Kami, Lord of Hikone. 
A man of insight and 
vigour, far-seeing into 
the future, but,like many 
far-seeing men, impati¬ 
ent of dela^^s, and swift 




(|ucstion of real importance is his linti 
of action with regard to the admission 
of foreigners. li Kamon, who was a 
man of .sense and intelligence, saw that, 
with the military forces at his disposal, 
it was im])ossible for him either to 
resist the foreigners, or to brush aside 
their demands. The only thing to be 
done was to temporize with them, to 
admit them under as many restrictions 
as could be dcvi.sed, and then to make 
use of the delay thus gained to develop 
the military resources of the country 
and put Japan on a level with other 
nations. It was a bold line to adopt, 
especially for a man who was already 


rvX v / fi 
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The Ronin Attacking Ii Kamon and His Escort at the Sakurapa Gate 


in action, li Kamon had not been 
many months in power before he took 
steps to cure or kill the perplexities 
of the times. He procured the election 
as Heir-Apparent of the young I’rince 
of Kii, iuid did his best to curb the 
growing power of the Great Barons and 
assert the dignity and authority of the 
Shogunate, thereby creating for him¬ 
self not a few bitter enemies amongst 
the adherents of the rival clans. Into 
these questions we need not enter: the 


surrounded by enemies opposed to 
other parts of his policy, but li Kamon 
was not easily deterred from what he 
considered to be the fight course, and 
he therefore, in 1858, concluded with 
Mr. Harris, the American Alinister to 
Ja])an, the treaty of Kanagawa which 
gave to American citizens certain rights 
of residence and trading in the countiy, 
and gav’'e a precedent to lie followed 
with regard to other countries. 

This treaty saved Jajian from the 
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fate of other Oriental countries. It 
secured for her the friendship of Ame¬ 
rica, a friendship which has been shown 
since then on more than one occasion ; 
and it put a stop to Russian aggres¬ 
sion which would otherwise have made 
a snatch at Yezo in its desire for an 
ice-free port. Unfortunately for him¬ 
self, li Kamon, whose impatient mind 
brooked no opposition, only increased 
the hostility and hatred of his own 
countrymen to himself, and his only 
reward was assassination, 
hind him, however, an enduring moun- 
ment of his political wisdom ; for the 
treaty which he signed remained in 
force until Japan’s right to a place 
among civilized nations was thorough¬ 
ly recognized, and the results of the 
breathing-space which he thereby pro¬ 
cured for his country may be seen in 
the acliievcments of this year. History 


will certainly do justice to his memory. 

But, though li Kamon had Ijccn 
removed, the necessity still remained 
to provide the country with an army 
of defence, and in 1861 (1st year of 
Bunkyu), a first attempt was made 
by the Shogunal authorities to organize 
a Standing Army. 

The Army thus planned was no¬ 
thing very great. It was to consist of 
6 Regiments of Heavy Infantry, with 


talions of Light Infantry, and 4 others 
to act as Shogunal Body Giuirds, 6 
Battalions of Heavy Cavalry and 2 of 
Light, 6 Batteries of Light Field Artil¬ 
lery, and 6j of Heavy Field Artillery' 
for the protection of the Castle Gates. 

This Army was, however, never 
comjjletely organized, owing to the 
difficulties of raising the army tax. 

This tax could only be 
levied on the hntamoto, 
gokenin and other direct 
retainers of the Sho¬ 
gun’s court, the other 
samurai being under ob¬ 
ligations to their own 
lords, and thus exempt 
from the direct control 
of the central authori¬ 
ties. From this limited 
constituency the Stand¬ 
ing Army was to be 
raised on the following 
plan. Any man in 
receipt of an annual in¬ 
come of 500 koku of 
rice (incomes were thus 
estimated at this period), 
had to furnish one sol¬ 
dier, those in receipt of 
1000 koku furnished 
three ; incomes of 3000 
koku or more being as¬ 
sessed at 10 men. In¬ 
comes Wow five hundred 
koku were taxed at the 
rate of 5 ryo (dollars) 



13 additional companies for the pro- 
He left be- tection of the Castle Gates, 4 bat- 
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for every lOQ Jiy.o {or bags) of rice. 
The men to be supplied had to be 
between the ages of 15 and 45: 
they engaged to serve for 5 yearsy but 
might renew their engagement if they 
chose. 


The Light Infantry served for the 
protection of Artillery and Convoy- 
trains. . It consisted of 4 Battalions, 
each of which contained 8 sections of 
32 men each. 

The Body Guard Light Infantry 



An ot.d Battf.ry off Shinagawa Bav. 


It will, we think, be interesting to 
go into the details of this scheme of 
Army organization, for, though it 
was never fully carried out, yet it was 
so in part, and it thus became the 
germ from which grew the Standing 
Army of later years. 

Each Regiment of Heavy Infantry 
(there wex'e six in all) was composed 
of 2 Battalions, each of which contain¬ 
ed 10 sections of 40 men. The 13 
section of Guards for the 13 gates of 
the Shogun's Castle at Yedo amounted 
to 520 men. Thus the Heavy Infantry 
totalled 5,320 men. The total number 
of men who presented themselves, how¬ 
ever, amounted to 6381, and the surplus 
was formed into 4 Battalions of In¬ 
fantry for the protection of the main 
Castle in thnes of war. 


consisted of 4 Battalions. This Corps 
was also known as tlie Rifle Brigade, 
and consisted of 890 men. 

The Heavy Cavalry (0 Battalions, 
888 men) carried swords and rifles ; 
the Light Cavalry (2 Battalions, 192 
men) were armed with short lances. 

There were 0 Batteries of Light 
Field Artillery furnished with 6 lb. 
guns and 12-in. Howitzers, each Bat¬ 
tery consisting of 8 guns, with a total 
force of 384 men. 

The Heavy Field Artillery (61 Bat¬ 
teries and 416 men) were furnished 
with 12 pound guns and 15 in. How¬ 
itzers, and were stationed at the 13 
gates of the Castle, half a battery for 
each gate. 

There were also some 2,000 gunners 
distributed in forts along the seashore 
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for |)iir[)oscs of coast defence. The 
Stiiff of the Army consisted of 1,406 
men, many of whom were junior officers, 



An Ofkickr and a non-commissioned 
( a-FiCER IN half-European dress. 


selected for their brightness, to be 
trained for military duties by being 
attached to staff officers. There was 
as yet no military school of any sort. 


In addition to the above regular 
troops there were some bodies of irre¬ 
gulars, such as the Irregular Light 
Artillery, the Rifle-Battalion, the Vol- 
tigcurs, and others, partly volunteer 
organizations, and partly raised from 
the humbler retainers of the Shoguiiate. 

They were not, however, permanent 
institutions, and indeed scarcely de¬ 
serve more than a passing mention. 

It will be seen from the above that 
the Army Organization Programme of 
the Tokugawa Shogunatc in 1862 was 
extremely modest. It did not contem¬ 
plate a total effective force of more 
than 13,500 men, whose drill and 
equipment, though partly indeed based 
on foreign models, was far from licing 
perfect even according to the standard 
of those times. But even this modest 
plan was found impossible of realiza¬ 
tion. The power of the Shogunal Go¬ 
vernment was on the wane, and when 
in 1867 fat the end of period of Kcio) 
the Shogunal party had recourse to 
arms in a last dying effort to preserve 
its existence, it was found that its 
Standing Army, exclusive of Artillery 
and cavalry, consisted of only 64 superior 
officers and 7,700 soldiers. 







Conimociore I'crry meeting the Shogunal ComniLssioncrs at \okoliaim, 
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How the Emperor Came Back to Power. 



OTlilNG will show more 
clearly the loss that li 
Kamon’s death was to 
Japan than the reading of 
the confused history of the 
country during the follow¬ 


ing ten years. The period from 1851) to 


1869 is a veritahle chaos. Various in¬ 


fluences and conflicting interests were at 
work in the country, and none sccmcfl 
to he able to get the upper hand, so as 
to suppress or control the others. The 
country was like a ship without a rud¬ 
der in a stormy sea. The gre it Terri¬ 
torial Barons were ready to unite their 
forces against the Shogun, but each 
prince wanted to advance the interests 
of his own principality at the e.\pensc of 


Nobles and the Shogunate stood the Im¬ 
perial Court, inclining now to one .side 
and now to the other, but constantly 
po.sscssed by a strong dislike for for¬ 
eigners, in which, and in which alone, it 
found itself in thorougli harmony with 
the numerous bodies of ronin wandering 
throughout the country. The Bakufu, 
as the Shogun’s government was called, 
found itself more and more unable to 
tight against the forces of disorder in 
tlie country, and outrages were of fre- 
(pient oeeiirrcnee, of which we will here 
in.stance only one, the murderous at- 



IIiRANO Kuniomi Riuscuino lUS Two Friends, Takamori and Gicssno, 

FROM THE WATI R IN WHICH THEY HAD TRIED 

TO DROWN Themselves. 


the others. The Tokugawas and their tack on the British lA-gation at Taka- 
followers were ready to unite as against nawa on the 5th July 1861. 
the Territorial Barons, but yet they The following year (1862) saw the 
were also a divided House, with all the despatch for Europe of the First Japan- 
weakness that comes from internal esc Embassy that had left the shores 
dissension. Between the Territorial of Japan for nearly three hundred years. 
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This Embass}^ had great influence in 
changing the heart of Japan in later 
years, but its influence was not felt 
for some years to come. Of far more 
immediate interest and importance was 
a conference of the Great Barons sum¬ 


moned to meet at Tokyo at the sug¬ 
gestion of the Emperor to confer with 
the Shogun on the best means of paci¬ 
fying the Empire. 

Among those who attended this 
conference was Shimadzu Saburo, the 
guardian and legal representative of 
the young Prince of Satsuma. Shinux- 
dy.u, travelling as a great Lord through 
the c^'iintry, was met at llukata in 
Chikuzen by a band of ronin, under 
Hirano Jiro, who joined themselves to 
his train and accompanied him as far 
as Kyoto. Hirano, though apparently 
wild and unorderly after the manner of 
his class, had nevertheless discovered 
what proved ultimately to be the true 


solution of the difficulties that beset 
the country. He knew Shimadzu to 
be a supporter of the general Exclusion 
Policy adopted by the Kyoto Court, 
and took the opportunity of this jour¬ 
ney to urge him to take a further step. 

The obstacle to the 
desired expulsion of 
the foreigners was, he 
said, the Shogun who 
felt himself bound to 
fulfll the obligations 
incurred by the Treaty 
made by li Kamoii : 
the disorders of the 
country arose from 
the system of a dual 
Government with di¬ 
vided and consequently 
diminished authority. 
Shimadzu, the most 
powerful of the Bar¬ 
ons, might save the 
centntry by seizing the 
power into his own 
hands and restoring the 
actual functions of the 
Government to the Em¬ 
peror himself Japan 
would then be strong 
enough to drive out 
the foreigners. 

Shimadzu did not 
accept the advice of Hirano, with 
whom he parted company at Kyoto ; 
but the seeds—^good and bad—had 
been sown in the hearts of Shima¬ 
dzu and his followers, and we may 
look at this incident as the first 
streak of light that heralded the Day 
of Restoration. But the bad seed came 
to light first. Hirano and his com¬ 
panions had so inflamed the minds of 
the Satsuma samurai with a hatred of 
foreigners that when the party reached 
the neighbourhood of Kanagawa, and 
met a cavalcade of foreigners who, in 
spite of warnings, were riding along the 
Tokaido, they made an unprovoked at¬ 
tack upon them, wounding two, and 



Prince Suimazw. 
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Princ e Siiimaxu and Suitk TRAvra.i.iNn at.ong tiiic Tokaido fok Vr.i o. 


one, a gentleman of tlie name himself the anger of England whore 
of Kiehardson, who had the misfortnne ships bombarded Kagoshima early in 
to fall from his horse. The Richardson ISGG. It is ])robable that Shimadzn 
affair was a great misfortnne to Japan, would have acted on liirano’s advice 
The Bakiifu Government had to pay sooner, and have thus brought fibout the 
Iv.iglaJid an indemnity of £ 100,000 for Restoration a few years earlier, if it had 
th(' outrage, and S*'itsuma was mulcted not been for the trouble which arose 
of an additional £ 25,000, which he from the Richardson affair. It was 
refused to pay, thereby bringing upon therefore a great misfortune, from one 



The Castle ok the I/>rd Shimazu in Kagosiitva. 
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of view, that thus befel Japan. Shogun, the Holy Sword of ()jin Tenno 
Yet, in another w'ay, the misfortune wherewith to ex])cl the forcigiicrse 
was not so great. Had llirano’s ad- But the Shogun refused to go on a 
vice been acted upon then, the Rest ora- pilgrimage with the Ihiiperor to the 
tion would have taken place on an Temple of Jlachiman in Yamashiro to 
** Exclusion platform”: the attempted fetch the sacred sword, and the Sho- 
cxpulsion of the foreigners would have gun’s Prime Minister who had been 
been one of the first measures of the commissioned to appoint a day on 
restored Government; and interminable which the expulsion was to begin^ 



SinK VIEW OF THE oT.i) Imi'Eriae Pai.acic tn Kyoto, 


entanglements would have ensued with resigned his oflice rather than fice the 
foreign Powers. It was fortunate (as difficulties of the situation. The Sho 
we can sec now) that the Restoration gun’s Government was the only body 
had to be deferred: in the meantime, of men in Japan that had actual in- 
many minds were pondering over the formation about the real strength of 
jiroblcms arising out of the Richardson the foreign nations as compared w'itli 
incident and the bombardment of Kugo- Japan. They knew that the attempt 

to expel the foreigners must fail: they 
Early in 1863 another attempt knew also that failure on their part 
was made to hold the Council of Great would at once give the party of Shima- 
Barons whose deliberations had been dzu and Hirano a pretext for upsetting 
so rudely disturbed by the troubles the Shogunate, and so they quietly 
connected with the murder of Mr. Ri- returned to Tokyo, and prepared as 
chardson. This time, perhaps to avoid best they could to go on grappling 
the risk of colli.sion with foreigners, with the difficulties before -them. 
the Council was summoned to meet at But it was a terrible blow to the 
Kyoto, and the Emperor announced Bxclu.sionists, and the samurai gene- 
liis intentiou ot liestowing upon the rally, when it became clear to them that 
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llic Shogun had no intention of joining 
with them in a repudiation of the 
treaties made with foreigners. Riots, 
tumults, insults to foreigners, became 
for a few months the order of the day; 
the British and American Legations 
were burned at Yedo, as a consequence 
of which a British Squadron made its 
appearance off Shinagawa ; and when 
the Prince of Aid^u, who represented 
the Shogun’s interests at Kyoto, felt 
it to be his duty to exclude the Choshu 
men-at-arms, who were all more or 
less indoctrinated by Hirano and his 
friends, from the i)reeincts of the Im¬ 
perial Palace, they retired in anger to 
their own province of Nagato, and on 
their own responsibility declared war 
against all foreigners by firing on 
foreign ships as they passed through 
the straits of Shimonoseki. 


17t) 

The Choshu clan remained turbu¬ 
lent for some time after this; indeed, as 
late as 18G5 a punitive expedition was 
sent to punish them for various acts 
of insubordination, amongst others 
an attempted coup dc main at Kyoto, 
with the avowed object of getting once 
more into touch with the Imperial 
Palace. This punitive cxpcditioii was 
undertaken by the Shogun, but it was 
not very successful : the Shogunate’s 
power was now distinctly on the 
wane. 

The time had, however, come when 
the good seed sown by men like Hirano 
could ripen and bear fruit. The Em¬ 
bassy which, in 1862, had been sent 
to Europe, returned in 1864: and about 
the same time there returned the first 
batch of adventurous students wdio, at 
the risk sometimes of their lives, had 



The Castle of Aizu^ Bombarded by the Impektal Army. 


Thus was Japan for a second time, 
through the weakness of her Central 
Government, brought into trouble with 
foreign Powers. The ships of several 
nations took part in the bombardment 
of Shimonoseki, and a large indemnity 
was exacted which Japan was several 
years in paying off. 


gone abroad to study in various parts 
of Europe and America. The return of 
these men effected quite a revulsion in 
the minds of the Japanese. They had 
been well and kindly treated wherever 
they had gone: had been allowed to 
see every thing, and had made every use 
of their opportunities. They hastened 
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The Tout of TIvoco. 

back to their Ikirons and Lords, and 
especially to Clioslut and Satsunia, to 
give them the full results of their tra¬ 
vels and studies. They eanie hack with 
the intelligence that japan was no 
match for the Powers of Europe, that 
every thing had to be learned, that it 
was folly to attempt to drive the hn*- 
eigners out, xind that the salvation of 
Japan lay in a speedy adoption of the 
western civilization. They had come, be 


it noticed, to accept 
the very program¬ 
me for which li Ka- 
nion had been assas¬ 
sinated ; for that 
stateman had com¬ 
pletely justified him¬ 
self for signing the 
Treaty of Kanagawa 
in 1851) by pointing 
out to his oppo¬ 
nents that Japan’s 
only hope lay in 
making treaties with 
thf? foreign nations, 
and in thus giving 
herself the time to make full jirepara- 
tion for a renovation of the resources 
of the country. 

Matters were a little relieved by the 
fact that, within a very months oi 
each other, Ja])aii saw first (18(J0) a 
new Shogun, Kciki, and .secondly a 
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new Emperor,—His Present Most Il¬ 
lustrious Majesty (1807). It was a 
splendid opportunity for peace, for two 
new rulers could look at things in an 
almost entirely new and impartial 
light. In a meeting of Dainiyos held 
at Kyoto to settle the epics Lion of the 
opening of Ilyogo to foreign trade, a 
letter was read from 
the Daimyo of Tosa, 
who was unable to be 
present, strongly urging 
upon the Shogun the 
duty of resigning his 
powers, and thus, for 
the sake of the country, 
to [)ut an end to (lie 
Dual (b)vernment. Tlie 
new Shogun, formerlv 
ilitotsubashi, now 
known fis Keiki, agreei 
to the reasonableness of 
the retjuest, and on tiie 
iDth November 1S()7 
iiu'iugunited the modern 
[)eriod of Japanese his¬ 
tory b}' a voluntary 
surrender of his authori¬ 
ty into the hands of the 
Emperor. 

But the victory was 
not quite won yet. 

Whilst the transfer of 
authority was being 
made, the Shogun con¬ 
sented to carry on the 
Government for a little 
while longer. But the 
Choshu men, thinking 
that the Sliogunatc was 
as good as dead, were 
burning to have their 
revenge on the men of Aidzu, with 
whom they had been more than once 
in conflict during recent years, and 
tried to exclude them from the Imperial 
Palace, as the Aidzu men had once ex¬ 
cluded them. 

'fhe Aidzu men flew to arms to 
defend their rights. The Shogun, in¬ 


dignant at what he considered the 
treachery of Choshu, retracted his resig¬ 
nation and put himself at the head of 
his followers, The citizens of Yedo, 
who feared the loss they would incur 
by the transfer of the Government, and 
who, besides, had many reasons for 
honouring the Tokugawa family, buni- 


Thf Latk Minister OKinao. 

ed the Siitsuma palace and declared 
themselves in the Shogun’s favour, as 
did also the generality of the northern 
elans : and in a incredibly short time 
a civil war broke out, practically be¬ 
tween the North of Japan which stood 
by the Shogun, and the Centre and 
South which desired to see the res I ora- 
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tion of Imperial Power. The Imperial and yet conciliatory, and has contrived 
Forces were the victors in a series to heal old standing sores and reconcile 
of engagements from Fushimi near ancient clan-hostilitics. The sufficient 
Kyoto to Hakodate in Yezo, and the monument of his reign is Japan of 
result was that the Emperor, who by 1904. 



The Port of llAKt>i)ATF, 


the advice of one of his ministers. He has had many faithful servants, 

Oknlio, transferred his Capital to Yedo, who, at variance from time to time 
henceforward Tokyo, inaugurated a with one another, have always been 
])ersonal Coveriiment and came out of faithful to the ideals of their Sovereign; 
the seclusion in which his ancestors for and few Sovereigns have been served as 
many generations had lived. well as he. New Japan has had many 

What the personal rule of the pre- makers—the great men of the Meiji era 
sent Emjx-ror has done for the country have been liiirly numerous and their 
is beyond the scope of this article. He names are well known to the world, 
found Japan bleeding, wounded, and In the crowd of heroes that claim our 
weak, from ten years of internal quar- admiration we ought certainly not to 
relings and strife, for which the student forget one, the solitary figure of the 
will find interesting parallels in the Tokugawa Statesman who dared to 
Stories of the unification of Germany sign the first regular treaty with a 
and Italy. lie has known in his policy foreign nation, 
how to be firm and yet gentle, strict 
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The Training of the Japanese Military Officer. 

IKE all countries in which summer, is the hour for rising: breah- 
military conscription is in fast lollows a few minutes later, and 
vogue, Japan possesses then begin the labours of the day. 
a truly citizen army. Simple drilling and parade-work do 

Whereas in England a not enter much into the soldier’s daily 
thousand reasons, an adventurous life. Fie is, of course, taught to march 
spirit, a love of gay uniforms, trouble and to handle his gun ; but far more 
at home, debt, want of a better eni- attention is paid to gymnastics, rifle- 
ploymcnt, arc the forces which send a practice, skirmishing, fencing and bay- 
man to the recruiting-sergeant to ac- onet-tighting—everything that will tend 
cept the King’s Shilling, in Japan there to make him not so imich a fighting 
is practically but one reason. The machine, as a living and intelligent 
state has decreed that military service unit of a fighting ffirce. 
for a certain number of years is one ot Work goes on from six to eleven, 

the obligations of all citizens, and the with short pauses of five minutes at a 
yoting man of Japan is theoreticall}'’ 
no more able to evade this obligation 
than he is unable to evade the pa^'- 
ment of taxes. 

Theoretically, every Japanese when 
he c<^mcs to the age of 20, becomes a 
soldier: practically it is not so. The 
population of Japan, which already 
mil libers some 47,000,000 people, is 
continually growing by large strides, 
and if every young man of 20 were 
taken to be a soldier, the army would 
far exceed I he needs of the country. 

In order therefore to keep the army on 
its average peace footing of 
250,000 men, recourse is 
not only to the dn 
lots, but also to 
physical tests and o 
aminations, which serv 
limit the active army to 
the best components c 
nation. The Japanese 
comprises very few “ 
heads,” and the average ii 
gence of the rank and 
very high. 

Life in barracks is strict The Monument of the Late Vice-Minister 

and strenuous. Five o’clock of War, Omura, who Newi.y Oro\nizkd 

in winter, half-past four in 'A’he Japanese Ahmv. 
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lime between each form of exercise : ales from any Middle School licensed 
then follows dinner, with two hours of and recognized by the Government, 
rerose. Prom two to six work goes whether public or private, or (e) stu- 
on as in the forenoon ; then supper, dents who enn skew that their educa- 
recreation, and an early bed. tion has brought Uiem up to the grade 

One great feature of Japanese mili- reeptired to obtain the leaving certi- 
triry life is that the officers share in all ficate of a Middle Sghool. In the two 
the exercises of the men, very little latter cases, they must also have a 
being left to non-eomniissioned officers, written letter from the Commanding 
sergeants, and corporals. The officers Officer of the Regiment they wish to 
are always on duty, and tints a very join, signifying his willingness to accept 
complete harmony is established be- them eventually as offieeis in his rtgi- 
tween them and their men. That terror nient. 

of the German army, the regimental As soon as they arc accepted as 

bully, the martinet sergeant, is practi- candidates, they join their regiment as 
orally unknown. privates, spending twelve months in 



Fencing ExwtcisE. 


Promotion from the ranks is how- the ranks as “ oflScer candidates,” so 
ever quite impossible : no one being as to have a complete and practical 
eligible for a commission who has not aquaintance with all the duties of a 
entered himself first as a candidate, common soldier, and are then sent for 
Candidates must be, either (a) Gradii- one more year of study to the Military 
ates of the Cadet School, or (b) gradu- College in Tokyo, Thence they return 
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to their regiment, as aspirants, to ac- regiments as privates. They receive 
quire a practical knowledge of a sub- uniforms, food, arms etc. from the 
altern’s duties, and at last, about two Government, but no money allowance, 
and a half years from the time when They are expected to drill and be ex- 



Military Cadki' Scirooi. tn Tokyo. 


they first entered as Candidates, tJaw 
arc, if approved of at a ATcctiiig of the 
Officers of their regiment, accepted and 
commissioned as sub-lieutenants. 

Ill the Military College there are 
departments for Infantry, Cavalry, 
Field Artillery, Fortress Artillery, En¬ 
gineering, and Train. A candidate may 
choose whichever arm he prefers, and 
may also select his own regiment or 
battalion (subject, of course, to the 
consent of the Commanding Officer). 
If the number of candidates exceeds 
the number of vacancies, the requisite 
number only is Liken according to the 
numlicr of marks obtained. 

Deccmlier 1 is the day on which 
the new candidate-officers join their 


ereised just like the other men in their 
company, but, as candidates, they en¬ 
joy certain [irivilegcs:—they arc allow¬ 
ed special rooms for themselves in the 
barracks, and arc privileged to mess 
with the officers, this association with 
their superiors being supposed to i)lay 
an im])ortant role in their military 
education. During their year of service 
they arc jiromotcd lance-corporals and 
non-com missioned officers, and receive 
their first lessons in the rudiments of 
military science from the regimental 
instructors. 

The Military College is situated on 
a large plateau in the Ichigaya District 
of Tokyo, and stands in spacious 
grounds with a commanding prospect 
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and excellent air. The Students of the 
College are divided into three com¬ 
panies, each under the command of a 
Captain of Infantry. Each company is 
again divided into six sections, contain¬ 
ing from 25 to 30 students, and each 
under the command of a Lieutenant 
of Infantry. Each section has more¬ 
over a Head (this office being taken 
by the students in rotation) whose 
duty it is to supervise the students* kit, 
to lead the section into class-room or 
dining hall, to make application to the 
authorities for any articles required by 
the section, to report eases of sickness, 
and to report on the condition of the 


Languages, Surveying, and Practical 
work. By way of exercise the students 
have Drilling (distinct for each arm). 
Gymnastics, Fencing, Sabre Exercise, 
Shooting and Riding. 

What with studies and exercises 
the Students arc kept hard at work 
the whole day long, and their only 
time of absolute rest is the short half 
hour after supper when they are allow¬ 
ed to unbend entirely. 

The School year begins on December 
the first, this date being fixed to suit 
the conscription arrangements of the 
Army, and the first Examination at 
the College takes place about the end 





Capets at Manceuvres. 


section at the periodical inspections of 
the officer on weekly duty. 

The studies, which are the same'for 
all arms, are as follows Tactics, Sci¬ 
ence, of Artillery, Fortification, Topo¬ 
graphy, Military Administration, Field 
Hygiene, the Care of Horses, Foreign 


of April or the begining of May. The 
summer vacation is for three weeks 
only, the last three weeks of August:, 
and is utilized for excursions and tra¬ 
vel, and the final examination comes 
at the end of September and the be¬ 
ginning of October. Then come the an- 
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Ti/r. Gvmn.x.stic I'xmu:isk.s ok the CArn.r?. 


iiual military Mana.‘uvros at iIk* cikI oi Alciuioii should also he made of the* 
October, and the interval liofore the following Colleges and Institutions 
grand Graduation Ceremony in Nov- which have been established for the 
ember is spent profitably in visiting training of officers. 

Fortresses, Arsenals, etc. _ 

The Graduation Ceremony is held 

in the presence of the hhnperor himself, The Military Std^ff College* 

who has hitherto always made a point The object of this institution is 

of being present on these occasions, to give further instruction in the 
The College Stu¬ 
dies being thus 
over, the Candi¬ 
dates return to 
their regiments 
as Aspirants 
ranking as Offi¬ 
cers, and in six 
months are pro¬ 
moted to be Sub¬ 
lieutenants when 
they start upon 
the duties of a 
Japanese Officer. 



Military Caokt School in Nacoya. 
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The Mii.rrARY Coi.i.Kdk in Tukyo. 

liiglicr branches of military science to been at least two years with their 
junior oQiccrs of promise, and its regiments or battalions, and whose 
students are lieutenants rind sub- ]ihysical health, intellectual cjualifiea- 
lieutenants of all arms, who have tions, morals, diligence, and general 



A TR.AiNiNr, Fortress Gun used iiy the Siudents of the Mimtary Coli.ice. 
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The Interior of the Military Coij.egf, 


conduct, have shown them to be suit- primary or first year class includes 
able recipients of this higher training, the suljjccts given above. At the end 
The course is for three years, the of the first year, one third of the 
academic year beginning in Decem¬ 
ber, and finishing in the 
following November. 

From the middle of August 
to the end of October, 
the students arc with 
regiments different from 
their own arm, participat¬ 
ing in the annual man- 
OLmvrcs. (naduates receive 
Aliplomas and a badge 
which they wear like a 
medal ; and one year after 
graduation arc eligible for 
staff appointments, in- 
structorships, and other 
important military billets. 


College of Artillery 
and Engineering. 

Artillery and Engineer 
Lieutenants are eligible for 
this College which gives 



The pRu.ssiAN Major (iENERAi. Meckel formerly 
Military Instruc tor at the Japanese 
Military Staff College, 
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artillery and one third of the engineer- their studies at the College or arc 
ing students, are selected for the higher sent abroad. 



I'lIK MlT.lTARV STAIF Coi.I.tr.K AT ToKYO. 


class, which prosecutes its studies for 
another year, the rest of the students 
rejoining their regiments. At the end 
of the second year another selection 
is made of students of speci.al merit 
who are either allowed to continue 


Gunnery School for Field 
Artillery. 

The ol)ject of this training insti¬ 
tution is to give artillery officers 
thorough j)ractical instruction in gun¬ 
nery and field-artil¬ 
lery practice and 
tactics, and in test¬ 
ing materials and 
arms. 

The students 
comprise (i) captain 
and lieutenants from 
each regiment of 
field-artillery, and 
(ii) lieutenants and 
sub-lieutenants who 
have just graduated 
from the College of 
Artillery and Engi¬ 
neering. The first 
kind of students 



The College of Artiliery and Engineering at Tokyo. 
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attend for three months, the second 
for two. They then return to their 
original corps. 

Gunnery School for Fortress 
Artillery. 

This training institution is intend- 
cd to accomplish for Fortress Artillery 
all that is done for Field Artillery by 
the institution just de.'^eribed. Its 
students are of the same kind, and 
the dunition of the course is exacth^ 
iis above. 


times sub-licutcnants of cavalry, 
(ii) Students of equitation—lieute¬ 
nants, sub-lieutenants, and 
N.C.O.’s of Cavalry, together 
with officers and N.C.O.’s be¬ 
longing to the I^ield Artillery 
and Train, when recpiired. 

'he course is of 11 months duration. 

Toyama Military College. 

This College gives training in 
aetics, shooting, gymnastics, fencing, 
Old also ill the practicfil handling and 



Thk Wak Department in To-cyo. 


Cavalry Training School. 

This College gives a training in 
cavalry tactics and equitation, and 
also in the practical testing of all 
qI* riding miitcrial and harness. 
There are two classes of students: 
(i) Students of tactics, who are 
captains, lieutenants, and some- 


testing of guns, rides, and small arms. 

The students fire of three kinds:— 

1. Students of tactics:—captains, 
lieutenants, (occasionally also sub¬ 
lieutenants) of infantry, with fortress- 
artillery and engineer officers. 

2. Students of Marksmanship:— 
officers selected from all arms, infantry, 
cavalry, artillery, engineers, and train. 
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3. Students of gymnastics and 
swordsmanship’—officers and N.C.O.’s 
from all arms. 



Entrance to the Toyama Miutary College. 


The course for the 1st Class of 
Students is 4 months: in the 2nd 
Class, 4 months for Infantry officers, 
and 2 months for those of other arras: 
in the 3rd Class the course is 7 months. 

There are also 
three Colleges for 
the non-combatant 
branches of the 
military service. 

The Military 
Administration Col¬ 
lege undertakes the 
training of Milit- 
iiry Intendants and 
Paymasters: the 

Army Medical 
College takes in 
hand the training 
of army surgeons 
in all subjects con¬ 
nected with the 
sanitary, well-being 


of the army, uniforms, clothes, diet, 
barracks, &c. &c.; and the Military 
Veterinary College sees to the training 
of the men whose 
care it is to provide 
for the good health 
of the horses of 
the Imperial Japa¬ 
nese Army. 

In a word, the 
system of military 
instruction in the 
Japanese Army is 
as complete as that 
in Germany or 
Prance; but,though 
we have the best 
officers of all arms, 
the Japanese Gov¬ 
ernment sends an¬ 
nually some dozens 
of promising young 
officers to perfect themselves in their 
studies in Europe. 

It is only natural that the results 
of all our labours should be seen in 
times of war like the present. 



The Gymnastic Ground of the Toyama Military Collegk. 














Commander Hirose searching Warrant-Officer Sugino. 
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How Japanese Naval Officers are Trained. 


T will probably be of in- 
terest to our readers to 
[QHHjKR know how the officers of 
the Imperial Navy, who 
have done so much this 
year for the honour of their country, 


arc trained for their arduous profes¬ 
sion. 

The naval education of a naval 
officer may begin very young, for there 
is in Tokyo, under the special patron¬ 
age of the Naval authorities, a pre¬ 
paratory school, intended for students 
intending to choose a naval career, to 
which many boys are sent on account 
of the excellent preparation it gives 
for entrance to the Naval College at 
Etajima. 


But, for most boys, their naval 
education begins with their entrance 
to the Naval College w^hich is situated 
on the island of Etajima in the far- 
famed Inland Sea, at a short distance 
from the military station of Hiroshima 


and the naval port of Kure. Entrance 
to this College is by competitive exami¬ 
nation, and though, naturally, a large 
percentage of the successful candidates 
comes from schools like the one in To¬ 
kyo that make a special point of pre¬ 
paring for these examinations, yet; the 
College is recruited from the whole 
country. For a description of this Col¬ 
lege, and of the Higher Naval College 
at Tokyo, we cannot do better than 
quote from a lecture delivered before 



The Naval Dkvartment in Tokyo. 
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the United Service Institution London, 
by J^^icut.-Conimandcr Sato, I.J.N. on 
Feb. 26. 1904. 

Lieutenant- 
Commander 
Sato divided his 
lecture into five 
sections—name- 
ly. (1) entrance 
of cadets and 
their education 
in the Imperial 
Naval College at 
Etajima, (2) 
education of 
midshipmen, (2) 
education ofsulj- 
lieutenants and 
lieutenants in 
their respective 
duties afloat 
and ashore, (4) 
education of of¬ 
ficers in the 
Imperial and 
Higher Naval 
College at 
Tohyo, and (5) 
education of 
officers in the 
torpedo and 
gunnery schools at Yokosuka. 

I.—The Naval College at Etajima, 
he said, was open to every male subject 


between 15 and 20, with the exception 
of those who were married, those who 
had undergone any serious imnishment, 
and bankrupts. 
The whole ex- 
])ense of trai¬ 
ning, food, and 
clothing was 
provided out of 
(t o V c rumen t 
funds. The en- 
tranee examina¬ 
tion to the 
college varied 
slightly t some¬ 
times from those 
preceding 
years. It was 
divio-L-C into two 
stages, j^hysical 
and educational, 
and no one who 
failed to 
the physical ex¬ 
amination stic- 
cessfully was 

entitled to be 
examined educa¬ 
tionally. lie 
gave an outline 
of the educa¬ 
tional examination, which included 
the following subjects: — Mathema¬ 
tics, which consisted of arithmetic, 



A Naval Cadet. 



The Naval College at Etajima* 
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A Dormitory of tiik Navai, Coi,i,f.or. 


algebra, plane geometry, and plane 
trigonometry ; Japanese literature and 
composition ; Imglish grammar, trans¬ 
lation of Jai)ancsc into English, and 
Ivnglish into Japanese; physics, chem¬ 
istry, history, geography, physical 
geography, hand sketching, .and mecha¬ 
nical drawing. The French, German, 
and Russian languages were optional 
subjects which 
might be taken 
up by students, 
and the marks 
awarded . would 
count towards tlie 
order in which the 
students iiasscd 
into the college at 
the final examina¬ 
tion, it being under¬ 
stood that a 
necessary standard 
must be reached in 
every subject of the 
obligatory course. 

The outline he had 
sketched was that 
of the entrance examination held last 
year, when the number of candidates 
was 1,995. Out of these aboif. 1,400 
passed the physical examination, 400 


jjassed the quali- 
fying examina¬ 
tion in all res¬ 
pects, and the 
actual numlierof 
ca 1 k 1 id.atcs select¬ 
ed to enter the 
college was 180. 
No cadet, he re¬ 
mark c d. who had 
once entered was 
allowed to 
change his mind, 
but e.ach must 
continue his stu¬ 
dies at the col¬ 
lege; cadets, 
however, were 
disqualified for 
incapacity to perform the duties of an 
oflicer, bad conduct, inability to pass 
the final examination successfully, and 
sickness which would ])revent their 
serving efficicndy as officers. The dura¬ 
tion of the course of training in the 
college was three years, but, should 
nccessit}^ arise, as in the case of war, 
it could be shortened. During the 


vacations it was invariably the 
custc^m to devote a certain ]ieriod to 
the practical study of sea duties on 
board the tenders attached to the 



The Matsu.shima. 
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college. The lecturer then quoted a 
table showing the subjects and the 
time devoted to them during the 
whole course of training, which was 
divided into three classes, each occupy¬ 
ing a year. In the first year four 
hours a week were given to gunnery, 
four to seamanship, one hour to engi- 



Captain Kawashima, Commander of the 
Matsushima. 


acering, seven hours to English, five 
and a half to physics and chemistry, 
and six and a half to mathematics, 
making a total of 28 hours’ study a 
week. The second year’s course con¬ 
sisted of four hours a week of gunnery, 
three of seamanship, one hour of tor¬ 


pedo instruction, three hours of navi¬ 
gation, three of engineering, six of 
English, three of physics, and five of 
mathematics. In the third year gun¬ 
nery was given three hours a week, 
seamanship four, torpedo instruction 
four, navigation seven, engineering one 
hour, English six hours, and mechanics 
and statics three. The study of the 
international rule of the road at sea, 
signalling, shipbuilding, the preserva¬ 
tion of ships and their gear, provision¬ 
ing, Slid many kindred matters were 
included in the course of seamanship, 
and a study of meteorological obser¬ 
vation, surveying, and the like in the 
course of navigation. In addition, ele¬ 
mentary courses of international and 
civil law and naval history were pro¬ 
vided. When the cadets has passed the 
final examination they were promoted 
to midshipmen. 

During the time that the student is 
at the Naval College his hours arc as 
follows (subject to slight alterations to 
suit the seasons of the year) :-t- 

5.30. a.m. Rise, sweep rooms, make 
beds, arrange clothes, perform ablu¬ 
tions and make toilet. 

6.10. Inspection by officer on duty. 

6.30. Breakfast. 

7.45. Second Inspection by the Caj)- 
tain. 

8--12. Lessons. 

12.5—1. Dinner. 

2.15—3.30. Special studies, e.g. fen¬ 
cing, wrestling, bayonet drill, row¬ 
ing, .sailing, ship’s hygiene, history, 
law, etc. 

3.30— 5.30. Recreation. 

5.30. Supper. 

6.30— 9.30. Pre pa r a t i on. 

10. p.ni. Bed. 

Abundance of mcitcrial is at hand 
for the recreation and physical develop¬ 
ment of the students, and provision 
is made for base-ball, foot-ball, tennis, 
canoeing, elc. There are also three 
trainng ships and five launches at their 
disposal, so that in spite of the fact 
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that they live upon a secluded island foundation of the experience necessary 
they have nothing to complain of; to perform their duties as junior olfi- 
ihcir life is far from 
being a dull or un¬ 
eventful one. 

II.—Lieut.-Com¬ 
mander Sato then 
went on to describe 
the education of mid¬ 
shipmen after they 
have left the College. 

The education of 
midshipmen, he con¬ 
tinued, was divided 
into training in the 
special training ships 
and training in the 
ships of the standing 
fleet. The object of 
the first course was 
to teach the niidshi[)nien how to ap[)lY cers. Generally speaking, therefore, the 
practically what they had been taught instructors, all of whom were naval ofTi- 
in the college, and to give them the cers, and who had been in charge of the 



TriE ItsukusttimA. 



cadets at the college, continued 
their instruction and training at 
sea. At present the .Ifatsr/s/j/ma, 
the TLsukushima and the Hnslii- 
date, sister ships of 4,200 tons, 
with modern armaments and fit¬ 
tings, were employed for that 
purpose. lie did not know 
whether the same arragenicnt 
was in force now as last year, 
but, as it was supposed to be 
satisfactory, he would briefly 
refer to it. The three shi])s form¬ 
ed a squadron, under a rear- 
admiral, and cruised in home 
and foreign waters for about 
eight months, carrying out prac¬ 
tical trai:iing. During the cruise 
th * admiral transferred his flag 
several times for the purpose of 
teaching the midshipmen in each 
vessel the duties in flagships as 
well as in ordinary ships. After 
the course was completed the 
midshipmen were distributed 
among the ships in commission— 
almost invariably to the ships of 
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the stc'inding HjcI, where there wr s 
no reguh'ir cour e. They performed 
junior oflicers’ duty 
under the supervisi(m 
of tlie su[)erior oHi- 
eers, but it was as a 
rule the custom for 
the captain of the 
ship to choose a very 
competent officer to 
take charge < . them, 
besides giving orders 
to the gunnery, 
torpedo, and navi¬ 
gating officers to in¬ 
struct them in their 
own special branches. 

III.—The lecturer 
then continued with 
a dcscri])tion of the 
further training of sub-lieutenants and 
lieutenants. 

The training of sub-lieutenants and 
lieutenants was practical and theore¬ 


tical. In regard to the first division, 
captains had to superintend the in¬ 


structions of officers under them, to 
encourage them and make every effort 
to educate them in the duties of their 
ju'ofession. At the end of about two 
months from the date of 
appointment of a sub-lieute¬ 
nant to his ship the captain 
had to examine him in the 
knowledge of the duties in 
respect of ships’ stations, 
regulations, and other im¬ 
portant matters, such as 
ammunition supply and 
turret-gun mechanism. The 
theoretical branch of edu¬ 
cation was intended to 
cultivate the knowledge 
and intelligence of officers 
by impressing on them the 
study of military matters 
during such times as they 
were not engaged in official 
duties. The means to this 
end were not strictly de¬ 
fined, but it was the prac¬ 
tice of the captains to set 
each officer a subject for a 
“yearly essay” on cither 
theoretical or practical 
questions of military in- 
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(.crest, and on this he had to [)rcj)are 
an essay. The subject set varied ac¬ 
cording to the officer’s rank, special 
duty, and capacity. The essays were 
returned to the officer concerned after 
tliey ]iad licen examinee) and criticized 
by the ca|)taiii, who miglit forward to 
the Conimander-in-Chicf those which 
lie considered showed great aliility. 
Tlio Commander-in-Cliief, 
in his turn, examined t l.e 
essays presented by the 
captains under his orders, 
criticised them, and tliose 
which he thought merited 
approval he ])resented to 
the Minister of Marine, 
who awarded certificates 
of merit to a certain 
number of tlic best of them. 

TliCvSe essat’s were printed 
and collected in a book 
called “The annual Report 
of Essays,” which was 
distributed throughout the 
dect and naval barracks. 

It was almost universr.l, 
too, for the captain to 
nominate an officer to 
deliver a lecture on a cer¬ 
tain subject, or, if the 
ofheer preferred, he could 
lecture on some particular 
([ucstion in which he was 
interested. 

IV.—The practical trai¬ 
ning of officers mentioned 
in the previous paragraph 
gives the authorities of 
the Department valuable guidance in 
the selection which is then made of sub¬ 
lieutenants and lieutenants who arc 
sent up to Tokyo for a further theore¬ 
tical training at the Higher Naval 
Colli‘gc, better known as the Naval 
Academy. 

There are four different courses in 
the college, which are called (1) ”Ko- 
shu,” (2) ‘‘ Otsushu,” (3) “ Senka,” 
and (4) “ Koshiuka” respectively. The 


first course is provided for selected 
lieutenants to l3e educated in higher mi¬ 
litary matters, so as to enable them to 
serve in important positions or to give 
them a solid foundation for acting 
as higher officers. The length of the 
course is two years, and the subjects 
arc strategy (naval and military), 
tactics (naval and military), naval 


history, fortification, law, international 
law and diplomatic history, military 
administration, political economy, gun¬ 
nery, torpedoes, navigation, shipbuild¬ 
ing and engineering courses, and higher 
education of the general course. During 
their course of study the officers under¬ 
going instruction arc frc(|uently sent 
to attend or take part in various 
manoeuvres and to visit ships, forts, 
naval stations, and fautories. The se- 
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cond course, which is of one year’s 
duration, is provided for the purpose 


of giving lieutenants higher education 
in either gunnery, torpedo or naviga¬ 
tion duties. The entrance examination 
generally consists of niatlicniaties and 
foreign langitages, and is open to 
competition; a 
selected number of 
officers who satis- 
faetorily pass it and 
who arc considered 
to be capable of 
serving as specia¬ 
lists in the subject 
they entered for are 
finally allow^cd to 
iittcnd the course. 

Successful candidates 
arc trained, apart 
from their (3vvn 
special courses, in 
gunnery, torpedo, 
and navigation, each 
course consisting oi 
naval tactics, shore 
and sea surveying, 
shipbuilding, and 
higher education of 
the general course. 

During the time of 


their study they are invariably sent 
to attend or take part in various 
manoeuvres and to 
visit ships, forts, 
n^ival stations, and 
manufacturing esta¬ 
blishments, and of¬ 
ficers who have 
studied gunnery or 
torpedo matters, 
after finishing their 
theoretical studies in 
the college, are sub¬ 
sequently sent to the 
special gunnery or 
torpedo schfxds for 
practical experience 
for about three 
months. The next 
course was organised 
for captains, com¬ 
manders, and senior lieutenants in 
order that they might study any sub¬ 
jects of their own selection, and their 
entrance is permitted if they arc con¬ 
sidered competent to benefit cfifcctivcly 
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Ly admission, and provided their pro¬ 
posed subjects coincided with service 
necessities. The last course is not a 
regular one, but when time permitted 
and their services arc available a 
number of officers may be summon¬ 
ed from various parts to take part in 
certain special matters, such as naval 
strategy and naval tactics. 

V.—But side by side with the Aca¬ 
demic courses are the more practical 
courses provided for officers and men 
in the schools for gunnery and torpe¬ 
does established at Yokosuka. We 


very has been made, or drills have 
undergone changes, a number of officers 
are summoned from various parts 
to bring themselves up to date in such 
matters and to teach their comrades 
or those under their command what 
they have themselves just acquired. In 
his concluding remarks Lieutenant- 
Commander Sato said that it would 
be admitted that his country had fol¬ 
lowed fairly closely in the footsteps of 
the “Mistress of the Seas.” Whether 
in one or two small particulars they 
might perhaps have gone “one better,” 



Tiu-: Naval Station at Vok<isuka. 


a;vain i^iiotc fom the report of Lieut¬ 
enant Coniinaiidcr Sato’s lecture. 

In these schools courses arc ar¬ 
ranged for ca]Uains, ccunmanders, and 
lieutenants who have just passed the 
theoretical gunnery and torpedo course 
in the higher naval college and for sub- 
Jicu.cnants, to afford them further 
practical training. In addition to this, 
when some new weapons has been in¬ 
troduced or some new scientific disco- 


it would be for his hearers to decide, 
lie thanked the council of the institu¬ 
tion for the great honour they had done 
him, a foreigner, though a guest of 
England, in giving him the opportunity 
of showing to an English audience of 
experts what progress his country had 
made in naval cducatioru^ It might, 
perhaps, be of interest to them to know 
that all Japanese officers served for the 
love of Emperor and country and that 
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no extra pay was granted for passing 
in any special subjects. Undoubtedly, 
however, the ofTicers possessing special 
cpialifications received more important 
positions and earlier promotion. 

Lieutenant Commander Sato^s lec¬ 
ture was, however, confined to the 
Executive Branch of the Navy. There 
are similar institutions for the training 
of the other Branches of the Service. 

Thus (a) the Engineers have a Col¬ 
lege at Yokosuka very much on the 
some lines as the Naval College at 
Etajima, which provides a theoretical 
training for cadets whose practical 
requirements are .supplied by the Avork- 
shops attached to the Dock 3 mrds and 
Arsenals at Yokosuka. 

There is also (b) a Medical College 
at Tokyo. Students desirous of enter¬ 
ing the Naval Medical College must be 


they receive special instruction in the 
Medical routine of ships, barracks, and 
naval hospitals, and in such scientific 
subjects as will be of special value to 
them, e.g. ship’s hygiene, the treatment 
of gunshot wounds, dietary, and speci¬ 
al divscascs such as Kakkc (beri beri) 
or syphilis. After their year’s training 
they are sent to ships or hospitals and 
discharge their proper duties, but there 
is alwa^^s at the Medical College at 
Tok^-^o a class of Surgeons in addition 
to the class of medical midshipmen who 
have come up for additional courses. 
The Charity Hospital at Shiba, Tokyo, 
is entirely” in the hands of the Naval 
Surgeons. 

Further (c) the Faymas ers, who 
are now very largely recruited from 
the graduates of the Higher Commer¬ 
cial College and from tlie Law and 



qualified surgeons or physicians, pos- Economical courses of the Imperial 
sessing the ordinary diploma granted University receive their special training 
to licensed practitioners by the Home in the duties of their profession at the 
Department. Tl.cy then enter theMedi- Paymaster’s Training School at To- 
cal College for one year, during which kyo, an itistitution Avhich also under- 
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takes the training of writcns, cooks, officers.—Il is the Nautical College in 

X)etty officers. Tokyo which educates the officers of 

One more institution deserves to the Japanese Mercantile Marine. It is 

be mentioned. It is not directly con- an excellent institution and many of 
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Bushido. 



OTHING reveals the hidden 
springs of eharaetcr so 
well as an event which 
places a man in a position 
in which he must choose 


between life and death, and nothing 


therefore reveals the hidden springs of 


national character so well as a war 


for life and death between two rival 


peoples. The present war has like¬ 
wise done more than reveal the state 
of material preparedness of Japan as 
compared with Russia ; it has brought 
to light many moral qualities and de¬ 
fects of which the world was only 
dimly conscious before ; it has made 
manifest to all men that the spirit 
animating the men who executed the 



daring attacks upon Port 
Arthur, who, like llirose, faced 
death to save the life of a 
comrade, or, like Captain 
Sakurai and his brave fellow- 
officers on board the Kinshu- 
niarUy sought a voluntary 
death rather than fall as priso¬ 
ners into the hands of their 
enemies, must rest upon some 
very solid foundation of moral 
character and training ; and 
when we read how nobly the 
lowest bluejackets volunteered 
for these posts of dangerous 
duty, and how faithfully they 
accepted and acted upon the 
insjhriting words addressed 
to them on the eve of their 
j)erilous adventures by leaders 
like Lieut.-Commander Yuasa,* 
we understand that these 
mental and moral characteris¬ 
tics arc not confined to the 
officers alone, but that the 
whole nation is permeated 
with this truly martial spirit. 


L’eut-Commander Yuasa. 


We have hitherto given only 


^ Tlie following are some of the sentences in 
Lieut.-Commander Yuasa’s speech to his men, 
tjefore starting for the attack. 

Let every man set aside all thought of 
making a name for himself, but let us all 
work together for the attainment of our ob¬ 
ject. It is a mistaken idea of valour to 

court death unnecessarily. Death is not our 
object but success, and we die in vain if we 


do not attain success. If I die, Lieutenant 
Yamamoto will take the command, and 
if he is killed, you will take your orders 
from the Chief Warrant Officer. liet us keep 
at it to the last man, until we have done 
what we want.” 

His words made a deep impression on all 
who heard them. 
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one or two instances of the martial the samurai or bushi who were so 
spirit that animates the Japanese pre-eminently the best of all classes 



Fi-NciNa 


soldiery, but many might be given, 
all equally demonstrating that ardent 
courage which refuses to turn its back 
upon the foe, and looks death calmly 
in the face, preferring death to ignominy 
of any sort, while at the same time 
it still knows how to submit itself 
to the commands of its superiors, and 
to sacrifice private interest to the 
common weal. This spirit has not 
been produced in one generation ; its 
roots are deep down in the past ; you 
can sec its flowers in the present, but 
the plant is as indigenous to Japan 
as its own Imperial Chrysanthemum ; 
and no enquiry into the character ot 
the Japanese can be complete if it does 
not include an investigation of this 
martial spirit. 

We must remember that until thirty 
seven years ago Japan was a military 
country, in which the ruling class were 


tlijit formed Japanese society that it 
passed into a proverb,Hrina wa sakura, 
Iiito wn bushi, “ What the cherry is 
amongst flowers, that is the bushi 
amongst men.” 

The tniiniiig which the bushi received, 
and the moral and ethical principles 
which were inculcated into him, formed 
the system known as the Bushido or 
“ way of the knights,*^ and it is Bushi¬ 
do which is bearing such excellent 
fruit this year in the military achieve¬ 
ments of the Japanese forces. 

Bushido is an unwritten code of 
knightly honour, transmitted from age 
to age and jealously observed by the 
bushi, iMider all circumstances, whether 
at home or on the field of battle. Bu¬ 
shido taught the Japanese man-at-arms 
to train himself in all military arts— 
fencing, yq/atsw, archery, &c., to deve- 
lope a martial spirit, to keep his word. 
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to despise cowardice, to face humilia¬ 
tion bravely. In other words, it in¬ 
culcated in a biishi the practice of all 
such virtues as fortitude, daring, faith¬ 
fulness, courage, straightforwardness, 
and thus gave him a sufficient rule for 
the daily con¬ 
duct of his 
affairs as well 
as of his mili¬ 
tary actions. 

The hushi lived 
and died by 
the precepts o* 

Bushido : it 

was often his 
sole form 
of religion, 
though he 
would at times 
seek a con¬ 
firmation of 
Bushido prin¬ 
ciples in the 
patriotic tenets 
of the indige¬ 
nous Shin¬ 
toism, or the 
semi-stoi cal 
teachings of 
the contempla¬ 
tive Zen sect 
of Rudd h ism; 
and nothing 
was esteemed 
more disgrace¬ 
ful in a bushi than to abandon or act 
in disobedience to the unwritten pre¬ 
cepts of this code. 

The bushi always carried with him 
a ]niir of swords—a long one and a 
short one. The swords were “ ^Js soul,’' 
as the old proverb put it, and their 
use was to defend his honour. When 
attacked by his enemy, he defended 
himself with the longer sword, when 
an attack was made on his honour, 
and he could protect it in no other 
way, he was taught to prefer death to 
a tarnished name, and to seek in sep¬ 


puku (suicide by discmbowelment) a 
refuge from the taint of dishonour. 

Archery, swordsmanship, and riding 
were the three forms of exercise in 
which every bushi was expected to 
excel. At the age of five, the young 
samurai was 
with great 
ceremony ad¬ 
mitted into the 
fellowship of 
the men-at- 
arms, and from 
that moment 
began his trai¬ 
ning for the life- 
work of a ])ro- 
fcssional war¬ 
rior. Proper 
instruction was 
procured for 
him, and while 
his days were 
devoted to 
martial pur¬ 
suits and 
athletic exer¬ 
cises, his eve¬ 
nings were 
spent in the 
literary studies 
which were 
then mostly in 
vogue. Wc 
read of many 
samurai who 
were famous for their literary attain¬ 
ments, and the literary history of 
the country has preserved for us several 
poems composed by warriors on the 
eve, or during the progress, of a 
battle. 

There were also various ways, differ¬ 
ing of course according to localities, of 
encouraging the young samurai in their 
professional studies. Examinations 
were instituted, prizes offered for pro¬ 
ficiency in this art or in that, and 
meetings were held, often in the pre¬ 
sence of the daimyo himself, at which 
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fi:rcat battles, and the brave deeds oi 
famous warriors, were discussed and 
criticized. 

. The origin of Bushido may })e traced 
right to the foundation of the Empire, 
though the term hushi, ‘‘knight,” does 
not occur till about 1,500 years ago. 
A martial spirit has always been cul¬ 
tivated from the earliest periods of 
our national cxisUnre, and the great 
sword worn by the Emperor Jimmu 
forms one of the precious heirlooms 
handed down from Emperor to Em- 
f>eror. Other Sovereigns besides Jimmu 
encouraged military arts, and we may 
be sure that what found favour with 
the rulers was equally high in the esti¬ 
mation of the ruled. 

Jiushi ni nigon niishi (the knight has 
no two words), says another proverb. 
The hitshi was a man of his word, his 


kataka, was in charge of some prisoners 
whom Yorinobu had put under his 
care. One of these men, one day, seized 
the person of Chikataka’s five-year-old 
son and vowed he would kill him it 
he were not instantly given his liberty. 
Chikataka, in an agony of fear for his 
son’s life, sent post-haste for Yori¬ 
nobu, who came to find the desperate 
prisoner holding his knife to the lad’s 
throat, and threatening to murder him 
at once. 'Yorinobu, de.sirous to save 
the life of the innocent child, then pro¬ 
mised the man his liberty, if he would 
throw down his sword and release the 
child ; and the [)risoncr, who knew 
Yorinobu’s honourable character, readi¬ 
ly did so. Rut Chikataka no sooner 
saw the prisoner stood unarmed before 
him, than he made for him with a 
drawn sword, and would have killed 



Gongoro Fursuin('. ms Lnkmy, with an Arrow Imhkddm) in the Eye. 


yea was yea, and his nay, nay. The 
proverb may be illustrated by the 
following story:— A hushi named 
Yorinobu was governor of the Province 
of Kozukc somewhere about the year 
1030, A.D. One of his retainers, Chi- 


him had not Yorinobu held him back 
by reminding him that a hashPs word 
must never be broken, and that the 
promise to spare the prisoner’s life must 
under any cicumstances be kept. 

In endurance of pain, the bushi was 
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taught to be a veritable Spartan. The 
story of the Spartan youth who, 
having stolen a fox which he concealed 
in the bosom of his robe, allowed his 


bowels to be torn out l)y tlic animal 
rather than betray the fact that ho 
was in pain, is equalled by the anecdote 
of a youthful hero who, having been 
shot in the eye with an arrow, went 
through the whole battle with the 
arrow fixed in situ before he stopped 
to have his injured organ attended to. 

And yet to mental pain a hushi 
was intensely sensitive, especially in 
matters which touched or seemed to 
touch his honour ; and the story we 
have just related to show the bushfs 
power of bearing physical pain, has an 
almost ludicrous ending. For, when 
the warrior came to have his eye at¬ 
tended to, it was found that the arrow 
was so deeply imbedded in the eye that 
the only thing to be done was to put 
the patient on his back on the ground 
and pull the arrow out by main force; 
the ojierator being obliged to put his 
foot on the patienthead during the 


operation. Instead of thanks for the 
relief thus afforded, the operator receiv¬ 
ed a challenge from his hotblooded 
patient for the insult implied in placing 
the foot on his 
head. 

Loyalty to 
tlie master, 
whether he were 
the Sovereign or 
the feudal lord, 
was another 
s^Kicial charac¬ 
teristic of the 
hushi. “ Noth¬ 
ing can tear 
from a bushi a 
secret which he 
has promised 
not to reveal,*’ 
is an ancient 
saying which 
has life in it yet, 
and the present 
war has seen 
many instances 
of this fidelity 
to the Sovereign which absoluteU' 
refuses to reveal political or militar 3 r 
.secrets. Fair play in fighting was 
another characteristic, connected with 
the trait we have just been con¬ 
sidering. For what is called fair play 
means loyalty to one’s enemy in all 
things lawful and honest. It was an 
ancient custom for knights to go 
through a kind of mutual introduction 
l^eforc engaging in combat, each one 
mentioning his own name and titles 
to his opponent. It was in strict ac¬ 
cordance with the chivalric etiquette 
of Japan for Admiral Togo to send a 
wireless message into Port Arthur, a 
few hours before the attack, advising 
Makaroff to surrender. 

Another form which loyalty took 
was bravery. A man could not l)C loyal 
to his master if he was not brave in 
battle,—and a man who ran away or 
concealed himself, from fear, had but 
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little to hoiXi for from his neighbours 
but contumely and contempt. A story 
is told of a bushi who ran away from 
battle and took refuge in a nunnery, 
where he was given employment as a 
domestic servant. But even the good 
nuns were too hard for him, and he 
was made to feel his disgrace so keenly 
that at last he ran off to a neighbour¬ 
hood where he was not known. Even 
tlic beggars in the street, we arc told, 
made songs on a man who being taken 
])risoner in war, survived his disgrace. 

The exjiression, “ survived his dis¬ 
grace ” brings us to another |X‘culiar 
feature of Bushido, the seppuku or 
fmrnkiri (suicide by disembowelment) 
which the loyal snnmrui was alwa 3 's 
ready to commit whenever he saw that 
his honour or that of liis master, was 
discreditably involved. This form of 
death is cjuite different from the suicide 
which sometimes occurs in Western 
countries. When the Roman world 
groaned under the tyrannies of Tiberius 
or Nero, the Stoic ])hilosopher would 
sometimes commit suicide to save him¬ 
self from the disgrace of an assassina¬ 
tion by the emissaries of the tyrant. 
The death of a Thrasea or Seneca is 
the ne.arest approach to the seppuku 
of the Japanese hushi, which was never 
the same thing as the self-inflicted death 
of a despcriite drunkard or of a specu¬ 
lator whose sins have found him out. In 
almost every case,seppuku was the out¬ 
come of loyal and honourable, though 
distorted and exaggerated, .sentiments, 
and there have lx?en cases, as for in¬ 
stance the death of the Forty Seven 
Ronin, where the loyalty of the bushi 
seems to have reached the summit of 
poetical i^erfectic^n. 

Bushido further exjiected its dis¬ 
ciples to be simple and frugal in their 
lives and to avoid display and luxury" of 
every kind. That great hero of Bushi¬ 
do, Yoritomo, was conspicuously frugal 
in his life and always looked for frugality 
in the retainers whom he placed nearest 


to his jK'rson. This simplicity and 
frugality of life, which is always in 
strong contrast to the extravagant 
and sometimes ostentatious luxury of 
Euro|3c and America, is one of the 
strongest points of Japanese social life 
to-day, and it requires no prophetic 
gifts to foresee that so long as Japan 
can retain the simple manners of life 
which her bushi have taught her in the 
past, so long will she retain that ])rc- 
emincnce among nations to which she 
is so rapidly climbing. 

The simplicity of life which is almost 
universal in Japan, enables a Japanese 
to bear the reverses of fortune with 



grciitcr case and dignity than would 
be the case in countries in which social 
distinctions rest very largely on a 
monetary basis. To be poor is no dis- 
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grace, where everybody is poor, espe¬ 
cially if you are able gracefully to cut 
your coat according to your cloth. 
But poverty is a great disgrace when 
a man, because he is poor, shuts the 
door of his heart and refuses his 
sympathies to others. The bushi was 
always poor, but he was always 
taught to be hospitable to strangers 
and pitiful to those in distress, and 
there is no more touching, Japanese 
story than that of the Kamakura 
Regent Tokiyori who, losing his way 
during a snow storm on one of the 
bleak plains of Kodzuke, was hospitably 
entertained by an old bushi and his 
wife, who had fallen into great poverty, 
but had taken their knightly spirit 
with them into their humiliation. The 
old gentleman had nothing but millet 
to set before his guest, and was obliged 
to saerificc a favourite plum-tree to 
get even the semblance of sticks for a 
fire to warm his guest’s hands, but he 
did it gi*acefully and willingly, and, 
though without seeking it, obtained a 
reward from the grateful Regent. 

We might easily multiply ud in¬ 
finitum the anecdotes illustrative of 
Bushido which arc so familiar to every 
Japanese. But it is not necessary. We 
have given cxamj>les amply suflicient 
to enable the reader to form an idea 
of what bushido is, and we wish now 
to formulate a more connected ])re- 
sentation of the whole subject. 

y Bushido, we may say from what 
lias gone before, is a system of ethics 
based on the ancient chivalry of Japan, 
and intended imprimis for the educa¬ 
tion of the Japanese bushi or samurai, 
Bushido has no founder ; the his¬ 
torian cannot place his finger 
on any individual man and 
say, this is the man that 
first promulgated 
Bushido ; nor yet 
can he designate 
any particular 
era as the time 


when Bushido was first established. 
It is a system of ethics which has 
grown up spontaneously and I 
naturally among the 
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is indigenous to the soil. It is a system 
of natural ethics, and some may (ier- 
haps go a step farther and point out 
that nature is the work of God. As a 
system of naturail ethic$, indigenous to 
the soil, it speaks to the Japanese with 
a force and authority which there is 
no gain-saying. 

Like all unwritten systems of 
thought, it is of such a nature that it 
almost defies classification and analysis. 
Still we may roughly arrange the main 
teachings of Bushido under the follow¬ 
ing heads, and feel assured that 
an honest observance of the simple 
rules here given will make a man 
a tolerably good bushi. 

1. The bushi must be loyal to 
his Sovereign and faithful to his 
master. 

2. He must cultivate personal 
courage, and be well-trained in 
fencing, Jirchcry, atul horseman¬ 
ship, and their modern equivalents. 

3. lie shall be honest and 
chaste, simple and temperate ; a 
keeper of faith and true to his i 
word. 

4. He sluill be polite in his 
bchavioiir, and never intentionally 
rude to others. This can only be 
done by a constant cultivation of 
tact and a good heart. 

5. He shall be pitiful and 
ever ready to help the weak and 
those who are in distress. 

6. He shall cultivate a literary 
taste, and never despise the claims 
of learning. 

If our readers will give themselves 
the trouble to think out the full mean¬ 
ing of the above six rules, they w-ill, 
we feel sure, come to the conclusion 
that there is in the English language 
an exact equivalent for the Japanese 
word ‘‘ bushi ” and that that word is 
“ gentleman.'* The English “ gentle¬ 
man,’* in the fullest sense of that w'ord, 
is a Japanese 

Bushido is more potent in Japan 


to-day than it has been at any tinj 9 ; 
in the-'^history of the country.' The 
•reason of this is not far to seek : it 
depends' on the altered circumstances 
of the nation. 

In the ifeudal ages w’hich came 
finally to an end fifty years ago, Bushi¬ 
do was the tthical rule of the military 
caste only. I'he farmers and merchants, 
to say nothing of the labouring classes, 
belonged to & different caste, to whom 
the martial discipline and code of the 
samurni did not apply. Bushido was 



therefore limited in its application to 
only f>ne portion of the nation. 

But modern Japan has changed all 
that. In modern Japan military service 
is universal as well as compulsor}^ 
and the lowest coolie is bound to serve 
his country under arms exactly in the 
same way as is the gentleman in whose 
yeins'flows the blood of a long line of 
bushi ancestors. Simultaneously wdth 
the introduction of universal conscrip¬ 
tion, the Imperial Government of th^ 
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Restoration saw itself under the neces¬ 
sity of providing a national system of 
education in which all classes of citizens 
might be trained in a manner fitting 
them for the adequate discharge of 
their duties, civil as well as military ; 
and, being committed to a system of 
national education, saw itself also com¬ 
mitted to a system of national ethics 
which should be equally applicable to 
all classes of citizens. 

Where could 
the Japanese 
Govern ment 
look for such 
a system 
as should 
adequ a t e1y 
meet its needs ? 

National ethics 
is often sup¬ 
posed to be a 
branch of 
national reli¬ 
gion, but it 
was obviously 
impossible for 
Japan to te.'ich 
a system of 
morals that 
should fje in¬ 
separably con¬ 
nected with 
any one system 
of religion or 
])h il os op hy. 

Neither Budd¬ 
hism nor Shintoism could claim the 
undivided allegiance of the whole 
people, still less could Confucianism, 
iind still less could Christianity, which 
is the faith of a very small minority. 
To have selected a system of ethics 
founded on the tenets of any one of 
these religions or philosophies would 
have been to stultify the promise of 
religious liberty which forms one of 
the principles of the Constitution. 
Nevertheless, ethical teaching had to be 
given, and it has been a * fortunate 


thing for Japan that she has had at 
hand her old and excellent system of 
Bushido, a system which speaks with 
authority to the whole nation, which 
unnecessarily antagonizes no system 
of religion, which, while primarily in¬ 
tended for the military class only, is 
capable of adaj)tation to the needs of 
all classes and both sexes, which is 
easy of comjirehensioii, and easily put 
into practice. 

The work 
of adapting 
Bushido to the 
needs of Ja]mii, 
has been going 
on quietly” and 
steadily in 
every school 
throughout the 
country. The 
fruits of the 
patient labours 
o f 111 any 
workers have 
been visible in 
many ways 
during the last 
few years : 
those who have 
watched onr 
people carefully 
know how, in 
spite of the im- 
pcrfcctions 
that cling to 
the best of 
human institutions, there has been a 
steady improvement in the morals and 
in the manners of the rising genera¬ 
tions. The swaggering soshi, once the 
disgrace and terror of our political 
world, have disappeared ; the social 
evil IS far less than it was, the in¬ 
dustry, order, steadiness of our people 
is far greater than it used to be. 
Many different agencies have contribut¬ 
ed to this happy result: but we think 
we may claim that the work of all these 
agencies, the persuasive elo(|uence of the 
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pulpit, the persistent lectures of the 
newspaper editor, the plodding self- 
denial of the philanthropist and social 
reformer, would have been vain, if it 
had not l)een for the definite teach¬ 
ing of the principles of Bushido which 
has been given steadily and constantly 
in all our schools. 

In this year, we have, as a nation, 
reaped an abundant harvest for our 
labours. Wc have seen our warriors 
dcnionstratc, in front of Port Arthur, 
and across the snow-clad plains of 
Manchuria, that they are in no sense 
inferior to the heroes whose memories 
our forefathers revered; and we feel 
sure that Yoshiie and Yoshitsune, 
llideyoshi, and Masashige would deem 


it no disgraee to fight side by side 
with Togo, Kuroki, llirose, Sakurai, 
and the other unnamed heroes of the 
Russo-Japanese war. 

It is not for nothing that a nation 
rises into eminence as ours has done. 
We feel that we have been raised by 
Providence to .do a work in the world, 
and that work we must do humbly 
and faithfully as opportunity comes to 
us. Our work, we take it, is this : to 
battle for the right and uphold the 
good, and to help to make the world 
fair and clean, so that none may ever 
have cause to regret that Japan has 
at last taken her rightful place among 
the nations of the world. 


OUE SECOND ARMY. 

Now Spring, with softening breeze, hath freed the northern shores from frost: 
The seas are open, comrades brave; no time is to be lost. 

Three centuries of Russian greed must now come to an end: 

Now is the time with proud advance our country to defend. 

Since Russia climbed the Ural heights three hundred years ago. 

The features of her policy who of us doth not know? 

When Ermak wandered Eastward in search of larger gains, 

'Twas Fortune led his footsteps o’er Siberia’s lone wild plains; 

But say, when th’ Amur region fell from China’s nerveless hands, 

Was’t Chance? or Chinese weariness from fighting Taeping bands? 

Poor Sweden’s guileless courage, Poland’s unlucky star, 

What could they do ’gainst Russia, stronger in guile than war? 

No worthy foe oppos’d her, so her might, from ago to age. 

Grew with her widening frontiers, and her martial equipage. 

Was it a fair exchange that took the isle of Saghalien, 

With fisheries, and minerals, and forests fair and green? 

Or was it what men call a lease when St. Andrew’s ensign flew? 

Upon the Liautung mountains, and the heights that once we knew ? 

When her railway came to Pekin, the threatened woe began, 

For China and the Hermit Realm, and our own loved Japan; 

So, comrades, wave your standards, and let your bugles sound. 

For you fight for home and Sovereign and Yamato’s hallowed ground. 
Forward, the Second Army, brave Oku’s chosen band, 

And march to well-fought battle for the glory of Our I^and. 

Composed at Hiroshima, 27th March, 1904. By Minamoto-no-Takayasi; 
Translated at Tokyo 13th May, 1904. By Rev. A. Lloyd. 






A Fierce Battle between Japanese and Russian Cavalry. 
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War Record. 


The Fighting on Land. 



UK readers will remember 
that in the first number 
of this Reeord it was 
stated that the Japanese 
sticcessfiilly landed their 


First Army in Korea, and that, pro¬ 


account such as we are in a position 
to give them. 

A detailed account of the fight¬ 
ing at Cheng-ju. 

On the morning of March 28th a 
body of JapanCvSc cavalry left a certain 
place for Cheng-ju. On their way two 


cceding with¬ 
out delay to 
Pheng-yang, 
they occupied 
sans coup ferir 
this place of 
jirime strate¬ 
gical impor¬ 
tance. They 
will perhaps 
also remember 
that Pheng- 



yang was the 


Tiif. Harbour of Ciiing-nam-pho, 


scene of hard- 


Landing Place of the First Army. 


fought battle 

in the China-Japan War. 

After the Japanese army had thus 
easily occupied Pheng-j^aiig they push¬ 
ed on to Wiju, on the way to which 
town, at Pak-chhon, a collision be¬ 
tween the cavalry scouts of the two 
armies took place on March 8th,follow¬ 
ed on the 28th of the same month by 
an engagement at Cheng-ju, which had 
the effect of causing the Russians to 
withdraw entirely from Korean soil 
and to concentrate their forces on the 
right bank of the Yalu, so as to be 
able to avail themselves of the natural 
obstacle caused by that river to the 
further advance of the Japanese forces. 
We have ^already in our first number 
given a short account of this, the 
first land engagement in the war, but 
we think that we owe it to our 
readers to give them a more detailed 


scouting officers, each accompanied by 
some ten cavalry were sent ahead to 
reconnoitre. The two bodies sejiarfit- 
cd, but met together near the southern 
gate of Cheng-ju. One section entered 
the city and the other proceeded in 
the direction of Wiju and Kwak-san. 
The time was 10.40 a.m. A body of 
Cossacks suddenly appeared inside the 
city and fighting at once took place 
between the two forces. Our cavalry, 
which had advanced in the direction 
of Wiju, hastened back to the assist¬ 
ance of their comrades. In the mean¬ 


time the enemy, who occupied an 
elevated position, '^received reinforce¬ 
ments, while another Cossack force 
was seen advancing from the direction 
of Kwak-san. Severe fighting then 
ensued, and the foe being overwhcl- 
mingly superior in numbers, an order- 
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1y was dispatched to our main body 
for reinforcements. 



I.IKUT.-COT.ONKT, KASE. 


Prior to this, the Cavalry Regi¬ 
ment of the Imperial Guards, our main 
body of cavalry, at a ])lacc 3,500 
metres cast of Cheng-ju, heard sounds 
of firing ill the direction of that town; 
and at 11.15 a.m., on being asked by 
^l scout to render assistance, galloped 
towards Cheng-ju as fast as they 
could. 

The scouts, on the other hand, 
began to retreat at 11.40, in order 
not to interfere with the firing of our 
cavalry, who were seen approaching, 
and also Iiecause the enemy were try¬ 
ing to outflank them. At this juncture 


our cavalry commanded by Lieut.- 
Colonel Kase appeared on the scene, 
and occupied a position on Chong-ma- 
dong hill, 300 metres to the south of 
Cheng-ju. Before reaching the hill, 
however, they were exposed to the 
enemy’s fire, but fortunately sustained 
no casualties at that time. 

The fight that ensued was a ter¬ 
rible one. Our troops fought against 
heavy odds, but stubbornly held their 
position. The enemy then sent a 
detachment to cut off our retreat and 
attack us in the rear. If this scheme 
had succeeded, our force would have 
been placed in a helpless condition. 

Our infantry were taking lunch 
at a place called A-kai at 11.45, when 
they heard the report of guns. At 
the word of command, they took ofl' 
their knapsacks and other burden¬ 
some articles, and hastened to the 
front, When they reached South 
T()k-tal, they met the advance guards, 
who asked for urgent help. The in¬ 
fantry ran a distance of nearly three 
miles and occupied the elevated ground 
stretching to the cast and south-east 
of Cheng-ju. The enemy’s detachment, 
consisting of 50 cavalry and 70 in¬ 
fantry, was then within 200 metres 
of our cavalry. Our infantry opened 
fire on the Ru.ssians, who were routed, 
and the cavalry detachment was thus 
saved. Thirty minutes later the enemy 
began to retreat. Their number was 
then c.stimatcd at 500 or 600; 150 
of them retreated in the direction of 
Kwoh-san, while the remainder re¬ 
tired along the main road, in the 
direction of Yung-hing-kwan, the 
Japanese cavalry then occupied Cheng- 
ju. A body of Japanese infantry pur¬ 
sued the enemy for three miles. The 
latter, however, halted at Yun-king- 
kwan, the superiority of which posi¬ 
tion compelled our troops to avoid 
further advance. 

According to a native of that place 
the casualties on the Russian side were 
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over 40 killed and wounded, including 
two officers killed. The bodies were 
all carried away by the Russians. 

Ill this fighting Lieutenant Kano 
was the first victim. Having discover¬ 
ed a Russian officer five or six hundred 
metres ahead, the Lieutenant, an ex- 
j)crt marksman, snatched a rifle from 
the hands of a private and fired two 
shots at the Russian officer, who was 
seen to fall. Our gallant officer was 
about to fire another shot, when a 
bullet struck him on the head, killing 
liiin instantly. It was 11.20 a.ni. 
IVn minutes afterwards, Sergeant- 
Major Kiyosuye, who was command¬ 
ing a section of troops, was shot in 
the forehead and killed. Almost 
simultaneously Corporal Numakura, 
commanding another section, 
was also vshot dead. Hy this 
time another body of cavalry, 
under Captain Kurokawa, made 
a bold dash to the firing line 
amid a hail of fire. So vSevere 
was the enemy's fire that several 
casualties occurred on our side. 
Cjiptain Kurokawa was hit 
oil both arms, Lieutenant Ko- 
inura on the thigh, and Sub- 
Lieiitenant Nagaoka was slightly 
wounded, while Second Chass 
Privtites Kanawa and Okino 
were killed and 10 others wound¬ 
ed. Both First Class Private 
Tashiro and Corporal Shiino- 
hira had, however, a narrow 
escape. The former wiis writing 
the result of his reconiiaissriiice, 
when a bullet not only struck 
and tore the paper to pieces, 
but also hit his sword-guard. 

With regard to Corporal Shimo- 
hira, who was in chtirgc of the 
ammunition, his left sleeve was 
struck by a bullet, but fortunate¬ 
ly he escaped uninjured. 

The following appreciation of the 
Siberian Cossacks made by a Japane.se 
officer is interesting to read 


“An officer of rank is reported as 
saying that in their habits these men 
differ from any people he has ever 
met. They live more like savages 
than human beings. Their dress is 
simply a sheep’s skin, and not being 
accompanied by any commissariat 
they eat whatever they find, a raw 
chicken being a delicacy in their opin¬ 
ion. Moreover, they prefer bivouack¬ 
ing in the ojjcii to sleeping under the 
shelter of a roof, and their ])Ower of 
covering h)ng distances is remarkable, 
though in point of actual celerity they 
do iH)t c.vceed other cavalry. It is 
with regard to intelligence and cour¬ 
age that this officer denies them any 
praise. lie speaks as though their 
love of life rendered them almi)st com- 


temptible for military ])iirposes, and 
as though their want of quick |KM*cep- 
tion constituted a thorough disability. 



Sen r.IKlTKNANT Na(VVM<A. 
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His judgment is based upon repeated 
observation of their conduct as scouts. 
At Cheng-ju they had all the advant¬ 
ages of position, but they made no 


1ST Cl.ASS Pktvatk Okino, 

attempt to utilize them, and wasted 
two hours practically doing nothing. 
During that time Lieutenant Yoshi- 
gami with twenty Japanese troopers, 
held his ground against 70 or 80 
Cossacks on the right wing of the 
Japanese, and the Russians, having 
wasted all their temporary superiority 
of numbers and position, retired at 
once so soon as they found themselves 
under infantry fire.’^ 

Collisions between the outposts 
on the Tain. 

After the occupation of Cheng-ju 


by the Japanese the First Arniy consist¬ 
ing of the Imperial Guards Division, 
the Second and the Twelfth Divisions, 
proceeded in detachments to Wiju, 
experiencing great difficulty 
on the march on account 
of bad roads and devastat¬ 
ed villages and country. 
By the middle of April, the 
three Divisions under Gene¬ 
ral Kuroki had almost 
effected their concentration; 
but in the meanwhile at 
Wiju the enemy had also 
concentrated their forces at 
Chiu-lien-cheng with a view 
to defending the Yalu, and 
had energetically pushed on 
defensive works in all the 
important points around 
that place. Thus both 
armies confronted each 
other across the river, and 
collisions frequently took 
])lace between out-posts. 
Prior to this, on the 10th 
April, in compliance with 
the instructions of Admiral 
Hosoya, the Commander 
of the gunboat Kaimon 
instructed Sub-Lieutenant 
Yamaguchi, together with 
five men, to proceed on 
board a Korean junk to 
the mouth of the Yalu in order to 
reconnoitre the place. 

On the same day at 2 p.m. Sub- 
Lieutenant Yamaguchi’s party dis¬ 
covered seven Russian troops on their 
way to Tu-r 3 ru-pho in a Chinese fishing 
boat, which was close to the right 
bank of the Yalu. Acting in co-opera¬ 
tion with a body of our cavalry 
scouts, fire was opened on the enemy. 
The latter were soon after reinforced 
by more than a dozen soldiers but 
finally they retreated, while returning 
our fire. The Sub-Lieutenant pursued 
them to the right bank of the river, 
where the enemy landed and fled. 
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The fighting lasted for one hour 
and twenty mintites, and resulted in 
the Russians losing' one man killed 
and tw6 wounded, while there were 
no casualities on our side. On ex¬ 
amining the abandoned boat ten dozen 
rounds of Unimunition and 400 empty 
cartridge cases were found. It is 
thought that the enemy were Russian 
cavalry, who were in charge of the 
above ammunition. 

According to the report of cavalry 
Lieutenant Uyehara at Yong-am-pho, 
on the 10th April at 3 p.in., nine 
Russian troops, who were in disguise, 
attempted to land at a point 1,500 
metres west of that port. Thereupon 
the Lieutenant, with two sfjuads of 
cavalry, and acting in co-operation 
with Lieutenant Yamaguchi of the 
Navy, endeavoured to capture the 
enemy. In spite of Lieutenant Yamu- 


twenty or thirty Russians, who had 
at that time landed on a sand bank 
in the middle of the river. It appears 
that the enemy had two or three men 
wounded. The Japanese sustained no 
loss. 

In addition to those mentiemed 
above, several of the enemy, in dis¬ 
guise, attempted to cross the river at 
points lK‘tween Wiju and Yong-am- 
pho, but were repulsed. 

On the morning of the 12th April 
about 30 or 40 of the enemy’s infantry 
again attempted to cross the first 
stream of the Yalu, to the west of 
Wiju, but w’erc repulsed by our in¬ 
fantry. The enemy retreated, leaving 
behind them one officer and 2 men 
killed. This force of Russians belonged 
to the 12th Rifle Regiment. There 
were no casualties on our side. 

During the next few days there 



The Gun-doat Kaimon. 


guchi’s efforts to cut off the retreat were no important collisions between 
of the Russians, the latter succeeded the outposts of the two armies; but 
in escaping. Our cavalry then opened on the 21st April, at about 1 p.m., 
fire, but the enemy managed to join a small section of Japanese scouts 
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saw three junks, with 40 Russians on 
hoard sailing in the direction of Peik- 


kiao-kow and 2^ miles north of Yong- 
am-pho.) The Japanese ojxnied fire 
and compelled the junks to retire. 


Battle at Chiu>lien>clidng. 


Preliminary Operations. 

As a necessary preliminary for the 
construction of a bridge, on the mor¬ 
ning of the 26th April, our force 
consisting of a part of the Imperial 
Guards Division, attacked .and dis¬ 
persed the enemy at Chiu-li-tao and 
occupied the island, while part of 
the 2nd Division occupied the Chin- 
ting-tao. The enemy fled in the direc¬ 


tion of Chiu-licn-cheng. In this battle 
our casualties in the Imperial Guards 
Division were, killed one, seriously 
wounded nine, slightly wound¬ 
ed 16. In the 2nd Division no 
casualties occurred. The enemy 
were seen carrying away a 
considerable number of dead 
and wounded. One of the 
enemy’s mounted scouts, who 
was seriously wounded and 
Avas taken in by our sanitary 
corps, iDclongs to the 22nd 
Rifle Regiment of East Siberia. 
According to his statement, 
the 23rd and the 24th Regi¬ 
ments of the same Rifles are 
fronting us, under the com¬ 
mand of Major-General Tsuru- 
miefl*. Each regiment is con¬ 
sisted of two battalions and 
142 mounted scouts. The 
enemy’s artillery on the high 
])osition behind Chiu-lien-cheng 
fired at Hsi-hu-tung and its 
neighbourhood with 8 guns 
(9% cm.), while 3 Hotchkiss 
machine guns were seen on the 
elevated position of Hu-shan. 
A battery of our artillery, 
which was stationed on the 
high position of Yuen-hua-tung 
fired only three volleys again.st what ap¬ 
peared to be the enemy’s commanding 
staff on the high position of Hu-shan. 

The enemy’s artillery at Chiu-licn- 
cheng beg.an firing against Wiju and its 
neighbourhood about noon on the 26th 
April when a private of the First 
Infantry Regiment of the Guards was 
wounded by shrapnel. The intermit¬ 
tent firing continued foi sometime, 
but our artillery did not answer. 

The corpse of Sub-Lieutenant Seni- 
oroff, commander of a body of mount¬ 
ed scouts of the 22nd Rifle Regiment, 
who were stationed at Chiu-li-tao, was 
found on the opposite bank of this 
island, and was buried in the town 
of Wiju. 


sbng-i (south of the lower end of San- 



MAJ<iK-GENERAL FUJII, 

CiiiKK Staff Offickk of ttik Jai’Anksk ist Army.. 
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The two gunboats Uji and Maya, 
two torpedo boats and two armed 
steamers detatchcd from Admiral 
lIosoya\s Squadron, under the com¬ 
mand of Commander Nakagawa, 1 J.N., 
entered Yong-am-pho on the evening 
of the 25th April. The Uji was fired 
at by the enemy's guns from An-tsze- 
shan, but the fire was ineffective. The 
Japanese gunboats also fired on some 
Russian cavalry seen scattered on an 
islet in the river and j)ut them to 
flight. On the 2(3th, about 100 Rus¬ 
sian cavalry opened fire on the steam- 
launches, to which the torpedo-boat 
No. 00 responded and compelled the 
enemy to retire beyond a hill, leaving 
many wounded behind. No casualties, 
however, occurred on our side. 

At 5 in the afternoon the enemy 
again fired at our detachment 
from the direction of An-tsze- 
shan. To this we rejdied till 
5.50, when the enemy ceased 
firing. There were again no 
casualties on our side. 

The enemy were observed 
to be engaged on defence works 
north of Chiu-lien-cheng along 
the right bank of the Ai-ho, 
and continued firing from time 
to time. The Japanese captured 
six of the enemy’s horses alive, 
and in addition found 95 horses 
killed on the opposite banks of 
Chiu-li-tao on the 26th April. 

On the 28th April two 
eomi)anies of the fourth Regi¬ 
ment of Infantry of the Guards 
went to llu-shan for reconnais¬ 
sance, while one section of a 
company was despatched to 
Lih-tsze-yuen. The enemy, 
about 30 in number, defended 
the southern extremity of Eih- 
tsze-yuen. Our troops put them 
to flight. The enemy left behind five 
dead, who, it has been ascertained, 
belonged to the 22nd Rifle Regiment. 
At that iuncture, the enemy commenced 


to bombard from a fortress on an 
elevation at the south-eastern extre¬ 
mity of Yu-shuh-kou. No casualties 
on our side. The Russian artillery near 
Chiu-lien-cheng fired from time to time 
at great angles, and their shells fell 
in the vicinity to the west of Kuang- 
peh-tung, Si-hu-tung, Wiju, ;ind Chiu- 
li-tao, thereby haras.sing the work of 
our ])reparations for attack. The 
enemy fired on us from time to time, 
even during the night, but their firing 
was inefieetive and weak and has done 
us no dfimagc. Also the enemy fired 
from time to time into the town of 
Wiju, but the Japanese have not returned 
the fire. The 12th Division attacked 
and dispersed a feeble force of the 


enemy stationed on the shore facing 
Shui-kou-chen, and the work of con¬ 
structing a bridge was commenced on 
the 29th at 2 p.m. 



Major-General AsadA, 
Infantry Brigade Commander of the 
Imperial Guards* 
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On the same day, Jitiothpr skirmish 
took place on the Yalii, the official 
report of which was as follows:— 

“ The gun-boat May a, under Com¬ 
mander Nakagawa, acting under in¬ 
structions, left a certain naval base 
on April 29th at 8 a.m. for the mouth 
of the Yalu. On arrival there, a de¬ 
monstration was made against the 
Russian side of the river, which was 
bombardtd for nearly an hour. There 
being no response, the gun-boat return¬ 
ed to the base at 10.55 a.m. the same 
day. Our torpedo-boats, which were 
fully equipped with guns, opened fire 
on the enemy, about 150 in number, 
stationed at San-tao-Iang-tou, about 
3 miles north-west of Niang-niang- 
cheng. The enemy fled behind a hill, 
leaving behind many killed and wound¬ 
ed. There were no casualties on the 
Japanese side.** 


The seeond I'ield Artillery Regiment 
and Heavy Artillery Regiment occupied 
a position previously determined be¬ 
fore dawn. At 10.40 a.m. the enemy’s 
artillery stationed on the elevations 
to the north and east of Chiu-lien- 
cheng opened fire on our infantry 
scouts who had been despatched from 
Chiu-ting-tao to Chung-chiang-tai, and 
this led to a violent artillery engage¬ 
ment. At 11.15 a.m. the enemy’s 
artillery at Chiu-lien-clieng was si¬ 
lenced. The enemy’s artillery, with 8 
guns stationed on an elevation to the 
east of Ma-kou, continued to fire on 
a point of the constructed bridge to 
the west of Chiu-li-tao.^^The Imperial 
Guards’ Artillery stationed to the east 
of Wiju answered the fire, and after 
about 10 minutes the enemy’s artil¬ 
lery to the east of Ma-koii was also 
silenced. At 12.40 p.m. the enemy’s 



Thk Gun-roat, Maya. 


The 12th Division completed the artillery in the western direction again 
construction of the bridge at Shui-kou- commenced firing, but they were again 
chen at 3 a.m. on the 30th and fotth- silenced by our fire at about 1.20 p.m. 
with crossed the river; and at 6 p.m. It was ascertained that our firing had 
occupied a position previously deter- inflicted serious damage on the enemy, 
mined upon. Our casualties are 5 officers slightly 
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vrotmdcd, and nmonp^ the men, includ¬ 
ing the nonicommissioncd officers, two 
killed and 22 wounded. 

The bridge construction over the 
main stream of the Yalu was completed 
at 8 p.m., and our forces 
advanced one after another to 
an elevation to the north of 
Hit-shan. 

Meanwhile the Naval De¬ 
tachment under Captain Naka- 
gawa sailed on April 30th, at 
8 a.m., and acted as previously 
determined, and for about two 
hours we continued a demons¬ 
tration bombardment, to which 
the enemy responded. 

The steam-launch mounted 
with guns sailed up the stream 
as far as below An-tung 
llsien, and had a violent eu- 
gagement at a close range 
with about 400 of the enemy 
infantry and cavaliy, during 
which the enemy’s artillery 
opened a hot fire on us. At 
the end of about an hour we 
withdrew, after the enemy had 
retreated. F or tuna tely t here 

was no casualty on our side. 

The enemy seems to liave 
sustained more or less injury. 


Principal Operations. 

On the 1st May our Army com- 
iiieiiccd to attack the enemy from 
dawn, as previously arranged. At 
7.05. a.m, we silenced the enemy’s 
artillery ou a hill to the north-west 
of Yu-shu-kou. From 7.30 a.m. each 
Division began to advance. During 
the iutcrval between 8.10 a.m. and 
9 a.m., the whole of the hilly district 
extending from Chiu-lien-cheng to Ma- 
kou and Yu-shu-kou northward was 
occupied by th^ J^ipanese forces. 

The enemy again offered resistance 
on ap elevation north-west of Chiu- 
lieii-cheng, but began to retreat at 
1,60 iSdehawhiic; the right flank 


(12lli Division) of our army advanced 
towards Ta-lou-fang, the main body 
(Imperial Guards) towards Koh-mo- 
taiig and the left (2nd Division) to¬ 
wards An-tung Hsien, while the whole 


reserve troops pushed their wa^^ along 
the highway leading to IJao-^mng. 
By 8 p.m. we occupied the places ex¬ 
tending from An-tung Hsien to Li-shu- 
kou via Lao-ku-kou. There was very 
severe fighting at Koh-mo-tang, where 
we surrounded the enemy from three 
points, and finally captured 20 guns 
and all the wagons in the enemy’s 
possession, while over 20 Russian 
officers and a great number of non¬ 
commissioned officers aud men were 
taken prisoners. The enemy’s forces 
included the whole of the third Rifle 
Division, 22nd and 24th Regiments of 
the 6th Division of the same Army, 
and Mischenko’s cavalry brigade, with 
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abcmt 40 guns and 8 machine guns. 
The enemy retreated in the direction 
of Feng-hwang-chcng. 


The spoils of the war were 28 quick-fir- 
ing guns and a large amount of rifles, 
ammunition, etc. The efficiency of our 
artillery was great. 

In this battle our squadron co-o{K*rat- 
ed as well as possible. The detached 
squadron left a certain naval base on 
May 1 at 9.30 a.m. and steamed up 
the river as far as possible. The gun¬ 
boats Maya and XJji fired for demonstra¬ 
tive purposes, the former in the direction 
of An-tsze-shan and the latter in the 
neighbourhood of Lu-tao-kou, and on 
their way back a sudden and severe 


fire w£is o|)cned on them by the Rutssiati 
c'lrtillcry from the middle of a hill 
situated in the north-east of An-tssEC- 
s'han. To this otir tor- 
j)edo-boats responded for 
about 30 minutes and 
succeeded in silencing the 
enemy. Our boats re¬ 
turned to Yong-am-pho 
at 11.30 a.m., having sus¬ 
tained no casualties. Our 
arme<l launch left the port 
at 10 the preceding night 
and ])roceeded above Su- 
tao-kou. There a demon¬ 
strative bombardment 
Avas carried out, to which 
the enemy replied. The 
launch returned to port 
at 1 in the morning. The 
launch left the harbour at 
9.30 a.m. on the 1st May, 
and reaching below An- 
tung llsien, fought a 
severe engagement with 
the enemy's artillery and 
infantry for 35 minutes, 
eoinj)clling the enemy to 
retreat. Perceiving that 
fire was breaking out in 
the city of .Antung Ilsien, 
the vessel returned to 
the harbour. Our force 
sustained no loss. Ac¬ 
cording to the natives, 
the enemy appears to 
have fired the city before retreating. 

The main forces of the enemy retired 
to the direction of Feng-hwang-cheng, 
hotly pursued by a portion of army. 

On the afternoon, the enemy offered 
a stubborn resistance to our pursuing 
forces at Koh-mo-tang, fighting despera¬ 
tely to the last. About two batteries of 
the Russian artillery lost the majority 
of men and horses. Finally the sur¬ 
vivors destroyed the breechblocks of 
their guns and, hoisting a white flag, 
surrendered. 

One of the captured officers asserts 



Lieut.-C oLONFX Ninomiya, 

Engineer Battalion Commander of the. i2Tii Division. 
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that during the engagement at Koh- 
mo-tang, Lieut.-Gen. Kashitarinsky, 
Commander of the Division, the Com¬ 
manders of the 11th and 12th Rifle 
Regiments, and the Commander of the 
Artillery Division were killed. Many 
other Russian officers of high rank were 
also among the killed and wounded. 
After a fierce engagement the cneni}’^ 
fled in disorder. A large number of 
Russian officers and men who had been 
hiding in various places, surrendered 
later to our army. The total number 
of prisoners is about 350, including 
over thirty officers, 20 of whom are 
wounded, and about 300 non-conimis- 
sioned officers and privates, 100 of 
whom are wounded. 

Among the Russians who 
surrendered, there was Second- 
class Chief Siirgeon, who is 
now working in our sanitary 
corps. According to a Korean 
native, at the fighting of the 
1st May, 2,000 Russian in- 
fanti'}', who were occupying an 
elevated ])Osition cast of Tang- 
slian-eheng, mistook for a Ja]v 
anese force 300 RuSvsian in¬ 
fantry who were retreating 
from the south-east and opened 
fire on them. The .attacked 
force dispersed in all directions 
leaving behind a number of 
commissariat wagons l.adeii 
with provisions and ammuni¬ 
tion. The casualties on this 
f>ccasion were 110 killed and 
70 wounded. 

For the Russian casualties, 
we publish here Genenal Kuro- 
patkin’s report, dated May 7th, 
which gives their casualties in 
the fighting at the Yalu from 
30th April to the 2nd May as 
follows:— 

Killed. Wouiuled. Missiiiji;. Total. 

General ... 1 1 

Colonel and 

Majors. . . 6 2 1 9 


Captains and 

Lieutenants 20 3G 5 G1 

Surgeon ... 11 

Chaplain . . 1 1 

Bandsman . . 1 1 

Soldiers . . .504 1,081 079 2,321 

Total . . .590 1,122 680 2,398 

The general wounded, says the 
report, is Lieut.-General Kashitarinsky, 
who was shot in the head. 

On the other hand, the J.apancse 
casualties were far less than those of the 
enemy. The Chief < >f the Medical Secti<)n 
attached to the First .\rmy reported 
to the War Dc])artment as follows ; — 

“ Imperial Guards : killed, one 



CoIjONKL UMF7.AWA, 

Im an'iky Keoiment Commander oe thk 

IMI'KKIAI. ('.CARDS. 

officer and 20 non-commissioned o- 
ficers and privates: wounded, .seven 
officers and 122 non-commissioned 
officers and privates. Total, 150. 
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Second Division ; killed, one officer 
and 84 non-commissioned officers iind 
privates ; wounded, 13 officers and 303 




O)L()Nhi. Kir.MAMOTO, 

Ar'J’Ii.i.i.kv Kk(;imknt Com.mAxNdkr of the 
IMI'F.RIAI. Gi ards. 


noii-coinmissioncd officers and privates. 
Total, 403. 

“ Twelfth Division : killed, three 
officers and 70 non-commissioned 
officers and privates ; wounded, five 
officers and 203 non commissioned offi¬ 
cers and ])rivates. Total 347. 

Grand total, 900.” 

We think it will be interesting for 
our readers if we here give a 
speech on the battle of the Yalu 
delivered by Major-General Ishimoto 
the Japanese Vice-Minister of War at a 
meeting of the Imperial Maritime As¬ 
sociation on May 3rd : He said that 
line weather favoured the Japanese 
army during the oi^erations on May 
1st, but later on that da^G when the 


fighting had finished, rain began to 
fall. Rain after a battle was ’pro¬ 
verbial. The rain after the Yalu battle 
cleansed the air of the foul odours and 
smoke, and was highly sanitary from 
a medical point of view. The weather, 
however, cleared up at noon the 
following day. Referring to the to¬ 
pographical features of the scene of the 
operations, Major-General Ishimoto 
drew the attention of his audience to 
the fact that the Yalu was about two 
miles wide, with islands lying in it. 
At this time of the year the river was 
so swollen that mciny of the sand banks 
were concealed under water. The ene¬ 
my availed himself of this advantage, 
and was determined to hold his ])osi- 
tion at Chiu-lien-cheng. This determina¬ 
tion was testified by his construction 
of strong fortifications there and his ini- 
parallelled assiduity in reconnoitring the 
neighbourhood. Our force consisted of 
three divisions, though the speaker 
could not say that every man in the 
force participated in the actual fight¬ 
ing. These three divisions, namely, 
the Imperial Guards, the Second and 
the Twelfth Divisions, had been con¬ 
centrated at Wiju. It was in efiVet- 
ing the concentration that the military 
authorities had spent most of their 
time and energy, the miirch of the 
troops from Pheng-yang to Wiju 
taking much more time than was ex¬ 
pected. The roads were very rough 
in Korea, and the Russians who had 
been in that locality before the Japa¬ 
nese proceeded there, had impoverished 
the Korean inhabitants, with the 
result that we could not obtain any' 
supplies from the latter. Date in April 
our Army was concentrated at Wiju, 
and then the Twelfth Division, famous 
for its mountain artillery, wfis attached 
to the right wing, the Imperial Guards 
and the Second Division forming the 
central force and left wing respectively. 
The Twelfth Division crossed the river 
at Shui-kow-chin, far above Wiju, on 
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April 30th,one day earlier than the rest 
of the army, which crossed the river at 
the west of’ Chiu-li-tao, the (huirds 
leading the way. Early on the morn¬ 
ing of May 1st, the Twelfth Division 
crossed the Ai-ho and attacked the left 
wing of the enemy at Chiu-lien-cheng. 
The place was 60 metres above the 
river-bed, and in itself a stronghold. 
Evxn the Chinese counted it among 
the strongest strategical bases in their 
Emj)irc, and it had become much 
stronger at the hands of the Russians. 
Blit the Twelfth Division, with their 
mountain artillery, delive¬ 
red such a heavy fire on 
the Hank of the enemy 
that the latter’s artillery 
been me utterly demora¬ 
lized, and could ofier no 
resistance to the crossing 
of the river by the 
(fuards and the Second 
Division in front of Chiu- 
licn-cheng, from which the 
Russians withdrew at 0 
a. 111 . The speaker then 
explained the reason why 
the RUvSsians had olfered 
such a stubborn rc.sistancc 
at Koh-ma-tang, as last 
reported by General Baron 
Kuroki. The road from 
Feng - h wang - che ng to 

Chiu-licn-cheng bra nehed 
f)ff to Antung at Koh-ma- 
tang, so that had that 
place been lost the Rus¬ 
sians at Antung would 
have had their retreat 
cut off. The Russians did 
their best to defend this 
{dace, but were finally 
routed by the cross-fire 
of our force. The Vice 
ivlinister said that the 
effects of the war would be great, 
for the Russian authorities had always 
been boasting of the strength of their 
army, at the expense of their navy, 


and even the Towers friendly to us 
had been doubtful of the issue of the 
land canifiaign between Japan and 
Russia. 


0th r Accounts of the Yalu 
Engagcme.t. 

In order to make our account of 
the battle as complete as possible 
we here ap])end two iiecounts by eye¬ 
witness of various incidents in the 
operations which seem to be of some 
value as supplements to the ollicial 


accounts on which we have hitherto 
inainlv relied. 



Maj(kneral Watanabe, 

Infantry liRKiAui Commander of the iMiM-nTM. Guards. 
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Some Incidents in the Talu 
Ei^gement. 


A recent report from the front 
gives some interesting incidents in the 



MAjoR-GENf:RA L Matsunaca, 
Infantry Brigade Commander of the 

2ND ]llVI.SION. 


Yalu cngiigemcnt. Prior to the general 
attack, our army, by careful daily 
observations from hills, ascertained 
the position of the Russian forts and 
the number of guns and also that it 
took the Russians 15 minutes to cross 
the stream at the rear of Chiu-li island. 
Among the trophies captured by us 
at Chiu-li island, was a map of Man¬ 
churia drawn to the scale of Vs.mwt 
which will be sent to the Imperial 
Headfiuarters in Tokyo. During the 
artillery engagement on the 20th and 
the 30th April, many of the enemy’s 
shells fell close to the Hefidcjuarte s, 
one of the gates (jf the building being 


shattered. The guns captured at Koh- 
ma-tang had been placed so as to 
meet our troops from any direction. 
The Russian officers captured by the 
Imperial Guards numbered eight, in¬ 
cluding two Colonels of artillery, 
one Colonel of Cossack infantry 
and several officers of minor rank. 
A number of privates were also 
taken prisoners at the same time. 
According to these prisoners the 
Russian Commander-in-Chief on the 
Yalu iind the Commanders of each 
Division left the battle-field the 
night preceding the general attack, 
leaving the command to a certain 
Major-General. The enemy at Chin- 
licn-cheng consisted of seven regi¬ 
ments of infantry, seven field but¬ 
teries and 2,000 Cossacks. Provi¬ 
sions were generally scarce and 
each soldier was given one pound 
of bread daily. In the battle of the 
30th a Russian Colonel of artillery, 
whilst commanding his men at 
Chiu-licn-cheng, was shattered to 
])ieccs by one of our shells. 


The Fight at Koh-ma-tang. 

A Shimonoseki telegram to the 
Jiji contains the story of a certain 
])erson who was an eyewitness oi the 
fight at Koh-ma-tang, the fiercest 
portion of the battle recently fought on 
the Yalu. Koh-ma-tang is situated in 
a low-lying valley to the west of Chiu- 
licn-chcng. The Russicins, who had fled 
from the latter place, had gathered in the 
valley by 2 p.m. on the 1st May, prepiir- 
ed to offer a desperate resistance. The 
task of cutting off the enemy’s retreat 
had been alloted to the 23rd Brigade 
Infantry, commanded by Major-General 
Kikoshi, which had for this purpose 
been stationed on the hills to the north¬ 
west of the valley. Naturally, a fierce 
engagement ensued, which lasted for 
four hours. The situation was im¬ 
practicable for the Russians, who sus- 
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tained heavy losses in conseciiicnce of reached Tang-shan-cheng on the 3rd 
their position. The more they were May, when 15 or 16 Cossacks were 
joined by their comrades driven out of seen on a hill to the south. Our 
Chiu-lien-cheng, the heavier grew their scouts thereupon turned so as to take 
casualties. They attempted to effect the enemy in the rear and making a 
their escape over a hill standing to the surprise attack, a warmly contested 
south, but it was too steep to climb, hand to hand fight took place, at the 
They then endeavoured to cut their end of which the enemy were utterly 
way through our left flank (the 24ih defeated, and ran towards Fcng- 
Regimcnt), but were repulsed, the hwang-cheng, our force pursuing them 
5th, 10th and 11th Companies of our -is fa*‘ ‘'is the neighbourhood of the 
troops having borne the brunt of Ku-chuan, about one mile south-east 
this operation. Meanwhile more than i>f Kao-li-mcn. Our scouts then retired, 
a battalion of the enemy boldly enemy’s sentinels were occupying 

charged our force, which replied with hills on both sides of the highway, 

a counter attack. The enemy was 

reinforced by a number nf Cossaeks Occupation Of Feng-hwailg-cheilg# 
and the fighting became more in- On May Gth our cavalry scouts at- 

tensc. Throughout this strug¬ 
gle our men offered a most 
stubborn resistance, Captain 
Makisawa, for instance, hav¬ 
ing ordered his men not to 
retire one inch, even though 
all the force |jerished. By t his 
time our artillery had reaelied 
a neighbouring elevation, 
whence volley after voile}' o( 
gun fire was poured upon the 
Russians who were killed in 
great numbers. Our troops, 
who had then gradually in¬ 
creased in numbers, surround¬ 
ed the enemy, making it al¬ 
most impossible for the latter 
to escape. Finally, over 200 
surviving Russians surrender¬ 
ed, the terrible engagement 
closing at 6 p.m. 

Further Advances. 

The Japanese First Army 
Staff entered Chiu-lien-cheng 
on the evening of the 1st of 
May, at which time all our 
troops were assembled in Chiu- 
lien-cheng and neighbourhood. After- tacked the enemy’s cavalry at a point 
wards, a body of our scouts consisting north-east of Feng-hwang-cheng, kill- 
of Lieutenant Yoshikami and 14troops, ing three and wounding several. 



LlKirr.-CoMMANDF.R SekT, 
r.RADKR OF THE ARMKD LUNCH. 
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woiiTided prisohors. Scvc'fnl mc-mljen? 
of the enemy's medical staff were at 
their request allowed to attend tht 
wounded prisoners. 

On retreating ffom Feng-hwang- 
cheng the enemy set fire to the powder 
and ammunition magazines. 

Up to the 7th May defeated 
Russian soldiers were still continu- 
ally surrendering to our Army by 
coming out of forests and villages 
where they had been hiding. 

There were numbers of graves 
where the enemy had buried their 
own dead. According to native testU 
monv the number of the wounded 
Russians who were conveyed through 
Feng-hwang-cheng on ambulance on 
the 2nd May was about 800. It 
seemetl tolerably certain that the 
enemy’s loss exceeded 3,000. 

According to the further report of 
(jener.nl Kuroki the losses at the Bat¬ 
tle of llie Yalu and the articles caf)- 
tured by the Japanese there and in 
Feng-hwang were as follows:— 


I\r\NTUV IjRKJADE (-ommander of 
THE 2ND Division. 

Oil the same day our cavalry 
engaged and dispersed the eneni}’^ 
at Nitaitze, Samtaitze and Szetai- 
tze, while a detachment consisting 
of the 12tli Brigade (14th and 
47th Regiment of Infantry) of 
the 12th Division, with Artillery 
and Engineering Corps, all under 
the command of Major-(jener.nl 
Sasaki, occupied FVng-hwaiig- 
chciig rcpidsing the enemy sta¬ 
tioned there. 

It was reported that houses 
iilong the Liao-yang road had for 
the most part been burne 1 down 
by the enemy. 

Sanitar}^ carts abandoned by 
the enemy during their retreat, 
containing medical materials, were 
seized by the Army, the m.aterials 
lieing used in the treatment of 



our wounded and also of the CoioNRtOH.\RA, UUKr or the iztn Division bTAFF# 
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Japanksk T.ossics. 

KILLKD. 

Officers. . . . 

Rank and Pile. 218)“ *“ 

WOUNDKI). 

Officers. . . . 33 

Rank and File. 783 

Total. . . . 

Russian Losses. 

Buried l)y tlie Jap¬ 
anese . 

Prisoners (including 
wounded) 18 offi- 
cers and 595 rank 
and file 

Total 

OnjrX'TS TAKEN ON 
OF IIATTEK. 

3>'ineli Oniek-firers . 21 

3 inch Aninuinitioii 
Waggons . . . . 19 

3-ineli Shells . . . 1,417 
Mrieliine Onns. . . . 

Machine-Onn Wag¬ 
gons . 

Machine - (0111 Car¬ 
tridges . 37,300 

Rifles'. 1,021 

Small-ann Ammuni¬ 


tion Waggons . . . 51 

Small - arni Amnutni- 


tion .... 

. . . 353,005 round; 

Horses. . . . 

. . . 03 

Land-transport 

Wil-r- 

gons.... 

. . . 10 

Commissariat 

Im])le- 

ments . . . 

• . . .)3 

Over-coats . . 

. . . (b)4 

Fur Over-coats 

• • • 550 

Tents .... 

. . . 541 

Various . . . 

. . , SO fljis.s('.s 


OnjECTS TAKEN AT FKNG-II WANci-CIIKNG. 
G3-mill, mountain- 


gun shells. 357 

Small-arm Ammuni¬ 
tion .188,000 rounds. 

Over-coats 1 • • * • 1,720 


COLONKT. TsUIPASHI, 

Cini i TiiK 2 X 1 ) Division Sr\iT. 

Black-bread.•1(),70S 

Indian Corn . . . . 1,737 /\oku. 

Manchurian l^ouping. 5,000 

Various implements, etc. 


Occupation of Kwan-tien-clieng. 

General Knroki leports that on 
the 7th May a detachment of his 
Armv took possession of Kwan-tien- 
cheng. On the 11th May at 0 a.m. 
a body of Japanese infantry intercept¬ 
ed 300 retreating Russian troo])ers at 
Tsi-li-ticn (on the Liaoyang road 1)C- 
yond Feng-hwang) and took prisoner 
a wounded Lieutenant and two 
troo|)crs. These Cossaeks belonged to 
the Trans-Baikal corps which is under 
the command of Colonel Chichinsky. 
The Lieutenant is son of a General 
and belongs to the Guards, but came 
to the war at his own request. 
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The Landing of our Second 
Army in Liao*tung. 

According to nn official announce¬ 
ment, a portion of our Second Army 
commenced landing on the Liao-tung 
Peninsula on May r)th. On the fol¬ 
lowing day a detachment of this 
army occupied Pu-lan-tien after defeat¬ 
ing a small ptirty of the enemy, and 
severed all communication with Port 
Arthur by cutting off the telegraph 
wire and destroying the rail. 

Vice-Admiral Kataoka, Command- 
er-in-Chief of the Third Squadron re¬ 
ported on the co-operation of the 
Navy in the kinding of the troops as 
follows:— 

“ The Third Siiuadron left a certain 
place yesterday, the 4th May, and 
moved as pre-arranged. On the 5th, 
we convoyed the first transport eche¬ 
lon of the Second Army to the ad¬ 
vanced basis, and the army is now 


refloated, with the assistance of the 
Akitsushimn. She arrived safely to the 
advanced basis on the 5th at 5 p.m.” 

Rear-Admiral Hosoya, Commander 
of the Third Squadron, wired under 
date of May 5th, 10 p.m., as follows:— 
Our seventh naval detachment, 
the twentieth torpedo-boat flotilla, the 
Hongkong Mara and the Nippon Mara 
arrived at the advanced basis on 
Liao-tung Peninsula, as pre-arranged, 
on the 5th at 5.20 a.ni. We fired for 
a short time at a hill on the coast, 
where a few persons, probably Russian 
sentinels, were sighted, and then 
ordered the Marine Corps, commanded 
by Captain Nonioto, to land. As it 
was then ebb tide, our boats could 
not reach the shore, find all the men 
jumped overboard, wading waist-deep 
for a distance of fibout 1,000 metres. 
They cflected a landing unopposed fit 
7.22 a.m. and at once occiqned fin 
elevated position, on the top of which 



landing under our cover. According 
to a Chinese sailor, the strength of the 
enemy on land does not exceed 100. 

“ The steamship Knga Mnru slr:ind- 
cd in the neighbourhood of the rendez¬ 
vous of the Third Skpiadron, but wfis 


they hoisted the flag of the Rising 
tlun. At the same time the gun-boats 
Akngi, Oshtma and Chokai were de¬ 
tailed near the shore to divert the 
enemy’s attention. The Akagi dis¬ 
covered over 100 Ru.ssian troops on 
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land, wliom she dispersed, after killing 
two or three of them. 

“Perceiving the flag of the Rising 
Sun flying from a 
hill ahead, the first 
transport echelon 
commenced the dis¬ 
embarkation of 
troops at 8.05 a.m. 

Though they luid 
to wade through 
deep water, the 
troops landed in a 
spirited manner. 

Piers arc being 
built to facilitate 
the landing .and 
our detachment is 
helping in this 
work.” 


Movements of 
the Second 
Army. 

OFFICIAL KKPOKTS. 

The following 
oflicial reports con¬ 
cerning the move¬ 
ments of the Second 
Army since its 
landing on the 
Liao-tung Penin¬ 
sula on the 5th 
May, have been 
issued by the Im¬ 
perial Military 
Headquarters :— 

THK LANDING. 

Received : Alay G. 

(No. 1). Our forces arrived otT the 
landing place on the oth inst. and, 
under cover of the Marine Corps, com¬ 
menced landing at 8.30 a.m. the same 
day. Great assistance was rendered by 
the Navy during the operations. 

No enemy was found .at the land¬ 
ing place. According to the natives, 
there arc 300 Russians at Pu-lan- 
ticn, about 100 cavalry on the main 
road between Pu-lan-tien and Pi- 


tszc-wo, about GO cavalry in the vici¬ 
nity of the landing place, and about 200 
or 300 cavalry at Pi-tsze-wo. 


One detachment was sent to Pi-tsze- 
wo with the object of destroying the 
telegraph lines and another to T'u-lan- 
ticn in order to destroy the railway 
and telegraph lines. 

OPKKATIONS AT PU-LA.N-TIFN. 

Received : May 7. 

(No. 2). At 8 a.m. on the 6th inst., 
a detachment of our troops sent to Pu- 
lan-ticn attacked and repulsed seven 
Russian cavalry and a certain number 
of infantry stationed on an elevation 
to the south of Pu-lan-ticn. Our detach¬ 
ment then attacked a body of the 



Captaim Hirosk. 

Commander of the 0.'?HI.^IA (Elder Brother of the 
Latf. Commander IIirosr). 
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Russian troops, about 100 strong, who cordingtothc inhabitants of that town, 
were occupying a point to the south- the enemy retired after blowing up the 
west of Pu-lan-ticn and near the railway powder magazine there. Another de¬ 
station. At the same lime some tachment was again sent out on the 
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engineering olFieers were detailed to the 
south of the station in order to destroy 
the railway and bridges and to cut 
the telegra])h wires. It appeared that 
the Russian troops stationed in and 
about Pu-lan-ticn numbered 200 or 300 
infantry and some 100 cavalry". 

Onrensualties during this engagement 
were :i private killed and foitr others 
either seriously or slightl}' wounded. 
The encm^^’s loss is not known. We 
captured a Russian infantry’ soldier. 

Another detachment sent to Pi-tsze- 
wo succeeded in cutting the telegraph 
wires unopposed. About 200 Russian 
cavalry stationed there had retired west 
on the morning of the 5th inst., carry- 
ing with them the telegraph appar¬ 
atus from the telegra])h office. 

Received : May 8. 

(No^3). The detachment sent to 
Pu-laii-tien returned on the 7th. Ac- 


aftcnioun of the 7tli with the object of 
vsevering communications between Pu- 
lan-ticn and San-shih-li-pao (about 12 
miles north of Chin-chou). 

RrssiAxs HOIST thk kiiT) cross m.a(;. 

Received : May 

(No.4). On its return the detachment 
despatched to Pu-lan-ticn reported that 
on arrival llicre it was fired at from a 
train ooniing from the direction of 
Port Arthur. The lire was returned, 
whcreujion the train stopped find a 
red cross flag was flown for the first 
time. We stojipcd firing and proccced- 
cd to examine the train, which, how¬ 
ever, resumed its journey, and on 
perceiving this we again opened fire. 
The train escaped, dashing through 
Pii-Ian-tien Station at full speed. 

KNCOrXTKK DETWKRX SCOUTS. 

Received : May 9- 

(No. 5). On the afternoon of the 8tli, 
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in front of our landing place, our in¬ 
fantry scouts encountered the enemy’s 
mounted infantry scoutvS belonging to 
the sixteenth Regiment of Rifle in¬ 
fantry. We o])ene(l fire and shot two 
of them. 

ACTION AT SAN-SHlll-LI-PAO. 

Received: May 10. 

(No. 0). Our detachment charged 
with the task of destrojdng the enemy’s 
railway and telegraphs, attacked and 
rcjiulscd about 100 cavalry stationed 
near Ining-koti, about four miles 
north-east of San-sliih-li-jiao, on the 
8tli between 8.30 and 11 a.in., and 
tlien destroyed the railway in the 
neighbourhood and cut two kilometres 
of telegraph wires* at two places. Our 
casualties in this engagement were 
Lieut. Yuki Katsura and three men 
killed and nine men wounded. 

ACTION AT rr-LAN-lTHN. 

Received: May 13. 

(No. 7). According to a report of 
the detachment des])atehed on the 
12tli in the direction of J\i-laii-tien 
and Wa-fang-tien (about IG miles north 
of IHi-lan-tien) for the purpose of mak¬ 
ing a reconnaissance and destroying the 
communications, the enemy’sforee in the 
neighbourhood of Pu-lan-tieii consists 


the rails and cut the telegraph wires 
in a district north-east of Pu-lan-tien. 

KNGAOKMENT WITH RUSSIAN SCOUTS 
AND A MILITARY TRAIN. 

Received: May 17. 

(No. &). On the 15 inst. our cavalry 
scouts, consisting of seven officers and 
men, attacked the enemy’s scouts, over 
10 in number, at Wu-shih-li-pao (about 
half a mile east of Lung-kou), with the 
result that «a Russian Captain and 
several privates were killed, while seven 
others were taken prisoners. A detcuch- 
ment of our infantry- and cavalry 
engaged a military train running 
northward at Su-chia-tun (about half 
a mile north-east of San-shih-li-pao) 
and forced it to return. Our troops 
also destroyed the railway and the 
telegraph wires bet ween Lung-kou and 
Su-ehia-tun. 

THE OCCUPATION OF CIIIU-LI-CIIWANG. 

Received: May 17. 

(No. [)). At 12.30 p.m. on the IGth 
inst., a detachment of our landing force 
attacked the enemy in the vicinity of 
Shih-san-li-tai, who retreated south¬ 
ward. Shortly before 3 p.m. the same 
dciy our troops occupied Chiu-li-chwang 
(about one mile and a half north-east 
of ChinchouJ and the hills to the north 



Thk Russian Artiu.f.ry at Ying-kou, 


of v300 infantry and <50 cavalry, besides of Chen-chiu-tien, (about one mile and 
guards of some 20 men stationed at a half east of Chin-choii). The enemy’s 
intervals. Our detachment destroyed artillery in the neighbourhood of Siao: 
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chin-shan opened fire from time to time 5th, the 14th and the 16th Rifle 
on our forces. The enemy consisted Regiments with eight quick-firing guns, 
of three or four battalions of infantry, The enemy left on the battlefield 30 
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with eight guns. Their casualties are 
unknown. 

Our casualties in the engagement of 
the 16th inst. were 146 officers and men 
killed and wounded, no officers being 
killed. The officers badly wounded in¬ 
clude Major Mizutani of artillery. Cap¬ 
tain Kokitani of infantry, and lieu¬ 
tenant Itakura of artillery; the officers 
slightly wounded are Captain Takana- 
shi of infantry, Captain Morishita 
of artillery, Lieutenant Kikuchi of 
artillery, Sub-Lieutenants lino and 
Koseki of infantry, nine in all. 


The Engagement at Shi-san-li-tai. 

An official report from the front, 
received by the Imperial Headquarters 
on the 19th May states that the enemy 
who took part in the engagement at 
Shi-san-li-tai, north of Chi n-chou, on the 
IGth May consisted of a portion of the 


killed, including several officers. In 
addition to above, the prisoners stated 
that one officer and five men were 
wounded. According to the prisoners, 
the Russian forces in the neighbourhood 
of Chin-chou included the whole of 
the Seventh Division and the greater 
])ortion of the Fourth Division of in¬ 
fantry, commanded by Lieut.-Gencral 
Stessel. They also state that Viceroy 
Alexieff left Port Arthur for Mukden 
early this month and that a Japanese 
naval officer and 30 bluejackets are 
detained at Port Arthur. 


Skirmish near Siao-chin-shan. 

An official report received by the 
Imperial Headquarters on the 20th 
May states that a body of infantry 
under the command of Captain Yama- 
da, dispatched from the Second Army 
to Siao-chin-shan for reconnoitring 
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purposes, encountered a Russian in¬ 
fantry force north of Siao*chin-shan. 
After a fight lasting about 30 minutes, 
the enemy fled. Our casualties were 
Sub-Lieutenant Onodera and four men 
killed, and Captain Yamada and eight 
men wounded. The enemy’s losses 
were one officer and about 40 men 
killed and wounded. 

Another Landing of the 
Japanese Axmy. 

The following report from Rear-Ad¬ 
miral Hosoya, Commander of the Third 
S(|iuidron, was received at the Imperial 
Headquarters on the 20th May :— 

1, at the head of the Faso, Hciycn, 
Tsukiishi, Satycn and other war-vessels, 
escorted a number of military trans¬ 
ports to a certain new landing-place, 


Engagement at Ta-ku-shan. 

The following report dated May 
21st from our forces landed at Ta-ku- 
shan, has been received at the Im¬ 
perial Headquarters:— 

At 7 p.m. on the 20th May about 
a squadron of the enemy’s cavalry 
apjx‘ared near AVang-chia-tun, six 
miles north of Ta-ku-shan, but fled in 
disorder from the attack of our 
infantry. 

The Russian force was the third 
squadron of Yelfneudinsky Regiment 
belonging to the Independent Trans- 
Jlaikal Cossacks Ilrigade. A Russian 
Second-elc'iss Captain, a Lieutenant 
and four men were taken prisoners. 
The enemy’s killed included a Caj)tain 
(commander of a squadron) and nine 


which was reached at 6 a.m. 
on the 19th May. 

The gunboat Iwnki opened 
lire on the land by way of 
ascertaining the enemy’s pre¬ 
sence, and then the marines 
under Lieutenant Takemitsu 
landed unopposed. At 8 a.m. 
they succeeded in occupying the 
prescribed point and hoisted 
the national flag on an eleva¬ 
tion. The landing of the troops 
was at once commenced. Owing 
to favourable weather, the ope¬ 
rations are being accelerated 
more satisfactorily than ex¬ 
pected. Our fighting detach¬ 
ment is giving assiduous assis¬ 
tance to the work. 

Our Army lands at 
Ta-ku-shan. 

According to another official 
report received by the Imperial 
Headquarters on the 20 th 
May a portion of our Army 
began to land at Ta-ku-shan 
on the previous day. 



Major Genkrai. MatsumurA, 

Infantry Brioade Commander or the ist Divisr n. 

men. AVc captured nine horses uninjur¬ 
ed, and in addition 22 of the enem^-’s 
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Sn?FRT\N Cossacks in LiAO-Tt’Nn. 


horses were killed. In effecting the 
capture of the jjrisoiiers one of our men 
was killed. The enemy appears to 



MAJQR-Cen«I 14L IlARAGUCtn, 
Commanding the Japanese Garrison Tr(a>is 
IN Korea. 


have retreated in the direction of Siiv 
yen and Sha-li-sai. 


Collisions between Hostile 
Scouts. 

The following report from the 
Japanese Army, which landed at Ta- 
ku-shan, was received at the Imperial 
Headquarters on the afternoon of the 
22nd May - 

“ A reconnoitring party under an 
officer, sent by a certain infantry corps 
to Ta-shi-kiao-tszc. which is situated 
on the ro£id leading from Tu-cheng-tsze 
to Sha-li-sai encountered apd annihilated 
a force of 10 Russian cavalry in the 
neighbourhood of Kao-kia-turig, about 
two kilometres south of Ta-shi-kiao- 
tsze. Another reconnoitring party, also 
commanded by an officer, which was 
sent to Wu-tao-kcu, about four kilonie> 
tres to the sou^tlvcast eff- Tu-cheng-tsze, 
cajitured two Russian cavalry and 
seven horses at a point two kilometrcb 
south of Wu-tao-kew.** 


















Cossacks Running Away with a Wounded. 
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The Bussian /attack on Anju. 

Early in May a body of Cossacks, 
about 500 men strong, suddenly at¬ 
tacked Anju which is situated between 
Pheng-yang and Wiju on the etape line 
of our First Army, but Our small 
garrison at that place succcvssfully 
defended it against the attack of the 
enemy. Meanwhile a compay of in¬ 
fantry sent to reinforce our garrison 
at Anju arrived there on the 10th 1 
p.m.and at once engaged the enemy, the 
fight lasting till 7 p.m. The reinforcing 
I)arty acted in co-operation with our 
garrison, who hfid been fightitig against 
the Kussians from early morning. 


rison hi\s been ordered to pursue the 
enemy. 

Our casualties were four soldiers 
killed and six wounded. The casu¬ 
alties of the enemy, were more than 
50, including one officer and two 
soldiers killed. The spoils of war 
were sabres, rifles, harness and many 
other articles. According to a Russian 
prisoner his force was consisted of 
700 men belonging to the Fifteenth 
Regiment of the Cossack. They pro¬ 
ceeded by train as far as Liao-yang, 
and then, leaving the train, travelled, 
over to leagues a day, reaching 
Anju via Chlio-san and Kai-chhdn* 



A MtMTAUY Ki.VIIAN of TUK K«)KI- \N 


Shortly after 6 a.m. on the lltli, a 
body f>f our troops from Ka-san and 
Suiig'chhdn, commanded by an c>fficer, 
put in .an appearance in the ncighbour- 
hot)d of Anju, whereupon the enemy 
retired in the direction of Kai-chhon 
and Sung-chhon. 

An infantry detachment of the gar- 


Alost of the men were reluctant 
to fight against the Japanese, and 
their s])irits were (piite depressed. 
They had been supplied with pro¬ 
visions and fodder to suj)port them 
and their horses for twelve days, but 
for the rest of the journey they had 
to live by plundering the natives. 
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Fightiiig on Sea. 


The Attack of Fort Arthur on 
the 13th April. 

As our readers are aware, we have 
alrcadj'’ published in the first number 


was temporarily rendered useless owing 
to the intense cold. As the ship, to¬ 
gether with the above-mentioned ves¬ 
sels, gradually approached the harbour, 
many searchlights were thrown on the 
vessels, which had to stop now and 
then. In spite of these difficulties, the 
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of this Record Yicc-Adniiral Togo’s 
report regarding tliis fighting in which 
the Russian Vice-Admiral Makaroff, his 
staff, and nearly all the crew of the 
Petropavlovsk perished with the vessel. 
We here give a more detailed account 
of the sinking of the Petropavlovsk. 
A Japanese officer who was on board 
a destroyer jiarticipfiting in this attack 
has reported as follows:— 

“ It was on the evening of the 12th 
April that the mine ship Koryii Mara, 
accompanied by torjiedo-boats and 
destroyers, arrived off Port Arthur. 
The sky was clear until 11 p.m., when 
drizzling rain set in. The cold was so 
severe that the thermometer registered 
minus 20 deg. F. and the compass 


Kotyit Miiru at last succeeded in lay¬ 
ing the mines by one o’clock the 
following morning. It was fortunate 
that our torpedo-boats and destroyers 
sought shelter right under the land 
batteries, which could not open fire 
on us. Thus left unmolested, our 
vessels each fired a shot at the forts 
and then withdrew as rajndly as pos¬ 
sible. Prior to this some of our craft 
fired at the enemy’s searchlights, which 
it was thought were struck, owing 
to the disfippearance or a reduction 
in the strength of the lights. But the 
supposition proved futile, as it was 
discovered, while the vessels were re¬ 
tiring, that the lights were being 
shown as before, and it is presumed 
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that our firing had only temporarily 
thrown into panic the Russians in 
charge of these lights with the result 
mentioned.’* 

According to a Japanese warship 
in the line of battle, the details of the 
disaster to the Petropavlovsk were as 
follows :— 

“ At first the Russian battle-ship 
suddenly stopped and was about to 
lower a boat, when a terrible explosion 
occurred, the vessel apparently having 
struck a Japanese mine. For a few 
minutes the battleship was cnvelo|)ed 
in smoke and spray, but when the 
smoke cleared away her masts only 
were visible on the surface. It is 
probable that she also stntck a second 
mine, which must have destroyed her 
engines. On the day following the 
engagement, namely, the 14th, a 
Japanese destroyer was dispatched to 
the approaches of 
Port Arthur for the 
purpose of picking 
up any floating 
articles, and was 
able to obtain a 
life-jacket and other 
things belonging to 
the enemy. 

We think that 
our best course here 
will be to add the 
Russian oflicial ver¬ 
sion of the sinking 
of the Petropavlovsk. 

It is as follows:— 

“Retiring before 
the advance of a 
su peri or Japanese 
fleet, the Russian 
s(piadron approached 
the entrance to the 
harbour. It was 
shortly after H 
o’clock in the mor¬ 
ning, and most of 
the officers and members of the crew 
were at breaV^ist on the flagship. 


Vice-Admiral Makaroff was eating 
breakfast in his cabin and the ward¬ 
room was crowded with officers sur¬ 
rounding the tables. On the bridge, 
Grand Duke Cyril, and his friend. Lieu¬ 
tenant von Kobe; Captain Jakovlefi’, 
commanding the vessel, and two other 
officers were on watch examining the 
narrow entrance preparatory to enter¬ 
ing it. 

“ At about 8.30 o’clock there was 
a terrible explosion of the boilers, fol¬ 
lowed a few seconds later by a deto¬ 
nation from the well-stored magazines. 

“ Huge gaps were torn in the hull 
of the ship, and the water rushed in. 
The center of gravity having gone, the 
ship rolled on her side and sank. 

“ All information tends to prove 
that a mine was responsible for the 
destruction of the Petropavlovsk. 

“ The scene below will never be 


described as, so far as known, not a 
single person betw^'^'u decks succeeding 



CaI'TAI.N' Shimamxtra, 

S'l’AFF Offu:fr of tuf. Jai ani sk Umtkd Squadron. 
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in escaping. The hot «teani whieh 
scalded the men on deck indicated 
what must have been the character of 
the death met by those in the engine- 


room. The men on deck were thrown 
in all directions, those falling into the 
w'ater swimming and gras[)ing the 
wreckage, to which some of them 
were able to cling. 

“ The remainder of the squadron 
immediately stopped and lowered small 
boats, and the torpedo-boats steamed 
as (juickly as possilile to the rescue of 
the survivors. 

“ The cscajKi of Grand Duke C 3 ’’ril 
and Lieutenant von Kobe was noth¬ 
ing short of miraculous. The force 
of the explosion sent Grand Duke 


Cyril flying across the bridge and the 
base of his skull struck an iron stan¬ 
chion. Fortunately, he did not lose 
consciousness. Believing that the ship 
was about to sink, he 
clambered hastily down 
its side and boldly plung¬ 
ed into the water. He 
succeeded in reaching a 
j)icce of wreckage, to 
which he clung. The 
Grand Duke was in the 
water about twenty 
minutes IxTore he was 
picked up by a torpedo 
boat. Lieutenant von 
Kobe was also found 
swiniining and was pick¬ 
ed up. Captain Jakovleff 
was thrown against a 
stanchion with such force 
that he was killed. 

“ Grand Duke Cyril’s 
injuries were severe. Be¬ 
sides receiving a blow 
on the neck, his legs were 
burned and he sufl'ered a 
serious shock. He was 
taken immediately to a 
hospital in Port Arthur, 
where his injuries w’cre 
attended to. fie will 
remain there for three 
days and then wall be 
brought to St. Peter¬ 
sburg. 

“ Count Gru])e, aid to Grand Duke 
Vladimir, accompanied by a physician, 
started to-night for the Far East. He 
will meet Grand Duke Cyril probably 
at Baikal. 

“The exact number of Vice-Admiral 
AlakaroflTs staff on board the Petro- 
/Kivlovsk when she sank is unknown, 
but it is thought by the Admiralty 
to be probably fifteen or sixteen. The 
exact number of the crew lost is also 
unknown. The Petropavlovsk had a 
complement of about 650, ot which 
fifty-tw'o w'cre saved at last accounts.’* 



Tuf. Latf Virr-AinuR \l M\k\koff. 
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As to the death of Yiee-Admiral 
Alakaroff, a Russian sailor who wit¬ 
nessed this terrible scene described it 
as follows 

“On the bridge 1 s.aw .an oHieer 
weltering in blood—it was our Ad¬ 
miral Alakaroff. He lav face down¬ 
ward. I sprang to him, grasi)cd him 
])y the shoulder and attempted to 
raise him. 

“The ship seemed to be falling 
st)mewliere. From all sides flew frag¬ 
ments. I heard the deafening screech 
aiul the frightful din. The smoke rose 
in dense clouds and the flames seemed 
to leaj) toward the bridge, where I 
was standing beside the Admiral. I 
lumped on the laiil and was washed 
olT, but succeeded in grabbing somc- 
ihing. 1 remember the falling masts, 
and then nothing more.” 

According to a newspaper corres¬ 
pondent serving with the Russians, 


Admiral Molas, the chief of staff, and 
Eieutenant von Kobe, aid-de-camp of 
Oraiid Duke Cyril. 

There arc now only two undam¬ 
aged battle.ships, the Peres viet and the 
Sevastopol, in the harbour of Port 
Arthur, but some of the damaged 
vessels have been repaired, although 
their exact number and condition arc 
not known. The other effectives arc 
the armored ^ruiscr Bayan, the first- 
class cruisers Askold and Diana, the 
second-class cruiser Novik, the torjx?do 
gunboats Vzadonik and Gaydamak, 
the gunboats Grcmiaschchi, Otvashni, 
Giliak and Bohr, the cruisers Djidjid, 
Razhoynik and Zaheika and the tor- 
])edo-b():it dcstrr>ycrs, whose exact 
number is not known. 

Altogether ten Russian vessels have 
been damaged or lost since the out¬ 
break of the war. 



TllF. I’K ROPAVIjOVSK. 


twenty eight ofBccrs were lost on 
board the Petropavtovsk, including 
Captain Vasilieff, Iwloiiging to tlic 
ship; Admiral MakaroflF; fourteen 
incml)ers of his staff, including Rcar- 


Movementfl of the Japanose 
Squadron in the Sea 
of Japan. 

Vice-Admiral Kamimura’s report. 
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dated Gcnsaii, April 26tli, 8 p.m., is, in 


23rd and was soon beset by a dense 
in spite ot wliieh we continued on 
onr journey. The farther we proceeded 
north, the thicker the weather became. 
On the 24th at 4 p.m., we reached, 
according to observations, a at 

132° 10' E. long, and 42° 20' N. lat., 
but as any action was out of the ques¬ 
tion, owing to the fog, we at 4.30 p.m. 
changed our course to due south, and 
reached the neighbourhood of 132° 20' 
E. long, and 40° 50' N. lat. on the 
25th at 6 a.m. The intensity of the 
fog precluded all possibility of approach¬ 
ing Vladivostock to carry out any 
action there, even if we had returned 
north. We therefore decided to return 


to Gensan and changed our course ac¬ 
cordingly. The fog cleared for the first 
time on the morning of the 26th. For 
the past three days, we had 
been completely enveloped in 
fog, and we could hardly dis¬ 
cern the ship that was fol¬ 
lowing us. Fortunately the 
sfjuadron kept together, and 
the whole of the vessels enter¬ 
ed Gensan harbour at 1 i).m., 
after having encountered 
many difficulties. No sooner 
had we arrived there than 
Mr. Old, Japanese Consul, 
came on board and reported 
tluit at noon on the 25th 
inst. two of the enemy’s 
torpedo-boats entered the 
harbotxr, attacked and sank 
our merchantman Goya Mnru 
«ind then retreated. At that 
time the enemy’s wanshijis, 
recognized as the Rossut, 
Oromoboif and Runk, were 
staying outside the harbour, 
and they left in a north¬ 
easterly direction at 2 p.m. 
Mr. Oki also informed us that 
the Kinshit MiirUy eariying a 
com])an\'^ of Infantry on board 
and convoyed by the 11th tor¬ 
pedo flotilla, had left for I-won 
prefecture in the north on the 25th 
at 6 a.m. Fearing that these ves.sels 
might have encountered the enemy’s 
flotilla, the main strength of the second 
squadron and destroyers war jDrepar- 
ing to leave the harbour at once to 
give chase to the enemy, when the 
11th flotilla returned alone. According 
to the commander of the flotilla, the 
vessels arrived at I-won on the 25th 
at 2 j).m., when the troops at once 
landed, and returned to the ship at 6 
p.m., after having reconnoitred the 
neighbourhood. The Kinshu Maru and 
the flotilla started on their return 
voyage, but as the weather was very 
threatening, the flotilla stayed at Cha- 


substance, as follows:— 

“Our squadron left Gensan on the 



Cattain Jakovi.eff, 
Commander of the pErRorAviovsK, 
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ho-pho, over the Kimha Maru 

alone sailing for Gensan. The flotilla 
left Cha-ho-pho for Gensan on the 26th 
at 6 a.m. 

ThcKinshu Maru has not yet arrived. 
The delay being attributable cither to 
the enemy’s squadron or to the fog, 
we have despatched a torpedo flotilla 
to make a reconnaissance. I shall leave 
Gensan, to-morrow the 27th, at 7 p.ni, 
and carry out oiierations as prear¬ 
ranged.” 

The report from Commander I'ukiii, 
of the gun-boat Chihaya, dated Gensan 
April 28, 11.20 p.m., runs as follows :— 

“ While our squadron was proceed¬ 
ing towards Vladivostock on April 27, 
a junk in gray paint was discovered at 
a point 128'’ 54' E. Long, and 40° 05' 
N. Lat. A naval bayonet belt of the 


traces of blood were to be seen any¬ 
where. It was then supposed that the 
Kinshu Maru, on finding the hostile 
warships, veered north and was beach¬ 
ed, abandoning the junk in question. 
Thereupon my vessel, under the in¬ 
structions of the Commander of the 
Squadron, was detached from the rest 
of the squadron, and as soon as the 
day dawned proceeded southward from 
Cape Boltin, 25 miles (nautical) to the 
north-east of Song-jin, searching the 
coast as far south as Cha-ho-pho, but 
coidd not find anything. As the south 
of Cha-ho-pho was to have been 
searched by the toqx^do flotilla on the 
27th, we gave up our task and returned 
to Gensan, where we learned for the 
first time of the sinking of the Kinshu 
Maru and the despatch of vessels to 



The Port of Ge?t-san. 


36th year pattern, a naval shoe, and rescue the survivors who had managed 
another shoe apparently worn by an to reach Sin-pho. My vessel is to leave 
officer were found in the craft, but no for the latter place to-night,” 
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The substance of the report, dated inorniti". Thereupon the Kinshu Mara 
Gensan, April 29, 7.15 p.m., sent by started alone on her return journey. 
Commander Takebe, on board the des- “The llotilla lefu Cha-ho-pho on April 



Thf. Staff of the Cruiskk Rossia. 


trover Itmztnnn and cominaiidiiig tlie 20 at 7 a.m., but owin^ to a dense 
tori)edo-boat flotilla No. ll,isasfol- fog at sea returned to GeUvsan at %3 p.m., 
lows :— the same day and learned for our 

“Our flotilla, at 0 a.m. on April 25, squadron there that the steamer AT/n- 
left Gensan for I-w()n aeconipanied by shit Afarit had not yet returned. By 
the Kinshu Mara with military troops order of Rear-Admiral Kamiinura, 
on bofird, iind arrived at our destina- CommJinder of the Squadron, the 
tion at 2 p.m. We covered the landing flotilla at once left Gensan in search 
of our trooj)s, and at G a.m. were of the steamer. After cruising along 
about to start on our return voyage the eoast line from Gensan to Cha-ho- 
with the Kinshu Mnru, which had pho the flotilla passed the night at the 
already embarked the troops. By that latter ])lace, which they left early the 
time, however, the barometer, whieh next morning. While on their search 
had begun to fall from noon, w.'is the steamer Tnisci Maru was met with, 
rapidly falling, and the weather be- which informed them that the Kinshu 
came very threatening. We decided Maru had been sunk by the enemy, 
therefore to j)ass the night at Cha-ho- For the purpose of rescuing any sur- 
pho, at the same time notifying the vivors, the flotilla scarehed the seas 
Kinshu Maru that we should return in the neighbourhood of Thoi-ho-pho 
to (jcnsan via Sin-pho the following up to 8 a.m. on April 28 and then 
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returned to Gensan. The presence of 
soldiers on board the Kinshu Maru was 
due to the commander of the Japanese 
garrison at Gensan, who, on learninji^ 
that a force of 250 Russians had left 
Kil-ju for Puk-chhong, intended to in- 
terce])t the enemy.” 

The following official report, dated 
(icnsan, May 1, from Rear-Admiral 
Kaniiniura, Commander of the Second 
Detached Squadron, has been received 
in Tokyo :— 

“The Squadron left (fcnsan on April 
27 at 7 a.in. and met outside the ]>ort 
the Torpedo-boat I'lotilla No. 11, 
wliieli signalled that they had not met 
the steamer Kinshu Muru. The flotilla 
was then instructed to proceed again 
to the seas north of (lensan in search 
of the steamer, while the gun-boat 
ChiyoiUi was ordered to ])roceed to 
the north of Sin-])ho for the same 
j)urp()se. The rest of the s(|uadron 
ste.amcd to the neighbf)urhood of Sin- 
pho. A junk was sighted ofT Cha-ho- 
])lio and the tor|)edo-l)oal destroyer 
Kiisumi was (jidcred to examine it. 


Kinshti Maru had encountered the 
enemy, and on the probability that 
the stcjimer might have been beiiched 
at a point northward, the gun-boat 
Chiyoc/n searched the coast line south 
of Cape Boltin, but without result. 
The gun-boat was therefore ordered to 
return to Gensan and to report the 
facts to the Imperial IIead(iuarters in 
Tokyo. The squadron proceeded north¬ 
ward, but owing to the prevalence of 
fog, which became thick from about 4 
]).m., the operations previously arrang¬ 
ed could not be carried out. After 
passing the night at sea, the squadron 
returned to Gensen, .and on the journey 
the cruiser Naniwn discovered some 
mechanical mines floating on the surface 
of the sea, which were destroyed by’ 
the cruiser Izuini. Whilst ])assing t)ir 
Song-jun, two boats were sighted, 
which on examinati<m ])roved to 
belong to the Kinshu Maru. The bo.ats, 
together with life-belts .and .a few 
other articles foutui in them, were taken 
back to Gensan by the s(|u.adron.” 

It will be seen, from the .above 
oflici.'d reports, that the Kinshu Maru 



The Cruiser Izumt. 


From the articles found in the junk it was really destroyed and sunk by 
was ascertained that the steamer torjicdoes of the Russian warship. 
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Rossia, on her way from I-won to 
Gcnsan. All the military officers and 
men who were on board this steamer 
committed suicide or fought to the last 


25th at 6.30 p.m. and met with three 
warships and two torpedo-boats ol 
the enemy in the sea near Sin-pho at 
11.15 p.m. As they fired a blank 



A Russtan Torpedo-boat T)f:siroykr. 


against the enemy for, being brave 
soldiers, they disliked the very thought 
of surrender. We give here a full ac¬ 
count of this disaster as it has been 
officially reported : 

As a result of the co-operation of the 
army with the navy, the ninth com¬ 
pany of the 37th Regiment of Infantry 
boarded the stcamshif) Kinshu Maru, 
and reconnoitred I-w6n in Ham-heung- 
do. On her way back to Gensan, after 
having discharged her duties, the ship 
was attacked and sunk by one of the 
enemy's warships in the sea off Sin-pho. 
The particulars are as follows:— 

The steamship Onishi Maru, which 
had gone to the rescue, returned to 
Gcnsan on the 28th at 11.10 p.m. She 
reports the sinking of the Kinshu Maru 
as follows:— 

The Kinshu Maru left I-won on April 


cartridge, Lient.-Coniinander Takegoro 
Mizoguchi, Naval Superintending Officer 
of the transport, Naval Paymaster 
Lieutenant lidu, Captain Masakiehi 
Yagi of the steamer, and another 
person proceeded to one of the enemy’s 
ships, but did not return. The enemy 
gave one hour’s time for the troops to 
leave the vessel, and at midnight all 
but the soldiers appeared to have left 
the hitter. The troops obeying the 
order of their commanding officers, 
remained quiet below deck. At 1.30 
a.m. the eilcmy discharged a torpedo, 
and also used a qufintity of explosives 
to blow up the ship. The torpedo 
pierced the hold. 

Thereupon the troops came on the 
upper deck and, lining up in order, 
opened a series of volleys on the 
enemy, who responded with gun fire, 
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killing many of our men. Meanwhile 
a sergeant-major and several privjites 
and non-commissioned officers com¬ 
mitted suicide. About 2 a.m. the enemy 
torpedoed the Kinshu Marii for the 
second time, with the result that she 
was cut in two at the en^^ine-room, 
and sank. All the troops on the upper 
deck were whirled into the water, but 
several of them were fortunate enough 
to find a boat attached to the ill-fated 
vessel, into which they managed to 
get, and cutting the ])aintcr, drifted 
away. As the boat was frecjuently 
flooded by the waves <'ind was in 
danger of foundering, all the heavy 
things were cast away and even then 
the craft was barely kept afloat. The 
men rowed westward till 5.30 p.m. on 
the 2Gth, when they arrived at Ma- 
yang island. They numbered 37, in- 
eluding some non-commis¬ 
sioned officers. Eight others 
arrived at a certain ])lacc 
in boats. All the survivors 
subsef|ucntly landed at Sin- 
pho, of whom six coolies 
and three business men 
escaped bofore the steamer 
was torpedoed. It ajipcars 
that the majority of the 
coolies were taken on board 
the Russian cruiser Rossi/i, 

Some of the bluej.'iekets e.s- 
caped in boats, and their 
fate still remains unknown. 

None of the land forces 
were captured, and the 
soldiers who lost their lives 
died heroically. 

Among the survivors 
are five soldiers, who in 
spite of serious difficulties 
succeeded in keeping their 
rifles. Among the dead 
are Captains San?.o Shiina 
and Kugaji Sakurai, Lieut¬ 
enants Kamenosukc Terada 
and Shinzo Yokota, Sub-Ivieutenant 
Masakazti Higaki, Sergeant-Major 


Yasukatsu Washi, 73 soldiers and 2 
interpreters. The rest were not 
soldiers. Among the surviving soldiers, 
ten are slightly and one is severely 
wounded. There were no casualties 
among the businessmen and coolies. 

Second Attack on Vladivostok. 

Press despatches from Sasebo, dated 
May 12th, reported a second attack on 
Vladivostok. On a certain day after 
the sinking of the Kinshu Marit (the 
date has been struck oitt by the censor) 
a janpanese squadron arrived off 
Vladivostok, when two of the enemy^s 
torpedo-boats were observed ai)pr()ach- 
ing our fleet. Our vessels at once 
opened a heavy Are with their quick- 
firers, whereiqK)!! the torpedo-botits 
retired. Shortly afterwards the wea¬ 
ther cleared and the forts of Vladi¬ 


vostok were sighted. Signals were 
then given for our fleet to open fire on 



The I.ate Caitain Shiina. 
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the forts. The latter answered our fire bined F'lcet carried out the third at- 
and more than ten shots fell around tempt to block the harbour mouth of 
the Izunu. Our fleet sustained no Port Arthur, between 2 a.m. and 4* 



General KuropAtktn inspectinc a Fort at Vr.AnivosTOK. 


diania^c and left for Gensan in the 
afternoon. According to a certain 
Captain, the Vladivostok scpiadron 
after sinking the Kinshu Mam appears 
to have safely reached its base. The 
fact that it w.'is not met by our 
s(|iiadron wliich pursued it is attributed 
to the existence of two routes between 
(Tcns.'ui and Vladivostok, and it is 
believed the Russian s(piadron was 
fortunate enough to take the route 
not negotiated by our ships. 


The Third Blockade of Fort 
Arthur. 

The following report comes from 
Vice- Admiral Togo, Commandcr-in- 
Chief of the Combined Fleet, on the 
third attempt to block Port Arthur. 
“ Acting as pre-arranged, the Coni- 


a.m. on May ^h'd. The blocking ves¬ 
sels and their convoy, the latter con¬ 
sisting of the gunboat Akag/ (Com¬ 
mander llideshiro Fujimoto), gunboat 
Chokai (Commander Danjiro Iwamura), 
the Second Destroyer Flotilla (Com¬ 
mander Ichiro Ishida), the Third Des¬ 
troyer Flotilla (Commander Mitsukanc 
Tsuchiya), the Fourth Destroyer Flotilla 
(Commander(jiinkichi Nagai), the Fifth 
Destroyer Flotilla (Commander Ganjiro 
Mano), the Ninth Torpedo-boat Flotilla 
(Commander Junkichi Yajima), the 
Tenth Torpedo-boat Flotilla (Lieut.- 
Commander Michisukc Otaki) and the 
Fourteenth Torpedo - botit Flotilla 
(minus the Kasasagi and Manazura 
and plus torpedo-boats No. 67 and 
70), under the command of Lieut.- 
Commander Yoshimaru Sakurai, were 
detached from the main fleet on the 
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evening of the 2nd May and proceeded 
towards Port Arthur along a pre¬ 
scribed coitrse. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, a strong south-easterly wind 
suddenly arose at about 11 p.m., 
rendering the sea rough. Consequent¬ 
ly the blocking vessels became separat¬ 
ed from each other. Perceiving the 
hopelessness of reuniting the steamers, 
Commander Mineo Hayashi, Com¬ 
ma nder-in-Chief of the blocking party, 
gave orders to suspend the apj^ointed 
task. Signals were made to that 
efTeet, but without avail. Till about 
2 a.m. efforts were made to establish 
communication with the blocking ves¬ 
sels, which, however, had successively 
reached off Port Arthur by that time, 
unconsciotis of the order. The Miknwu 
Miirit (commanded by Lieutenant 
Tanelsugu Sosa), observing the fire 
opened liy (he enemy on the Four¬ 
teenth Torjiedo-boat Flotilla, which 
was then reconnoitring the outside of 
the harbour, and mistaking the flotilla 


the Sahara Mara (Lieutenant-Com¬ 
mander Yoshiye Shiraishi). The enemy 
exploded submarine mines laid near 
the entrance and opened a deadly fire, 
powerful searchlights being thrown on 
our vessels. The steamer Mikawa 
Mara dashed into the boom and 
entered the harl^our, where after an¬ 
choring in a central pc^sition, she blew 
herself up and sank. Another steamer, 
apparently the Sahara Mara, anchored 
off a rock at the entrance, exjdoded 
her mine and sank. She was followed 
by the Totonu Mara, (Lieut.-Com¬ 
mander Shimmin Honda), the Yedo 
Alaru (Lieut.-Commandtr MasariTaka- 
yagi), the Otnru Mara (Lieut.-Com¬ 
mander Tsutomu Nomura), the Salami 
Mara (Lieut.-Commander Takejiro 
Yuasa), the Aikoku Maru^ (Lieutenant 
Taro Inutsuka), and the Asagao 
-(Lieut.-Commander Kikutaro Mnkai). 
The enemy’s lire had now become 
terribly severe, while submarine mines 
were c.xploding on all sides of the 



Thf. Gun-boat Chokat. 


for the blocking vessels, dashed to- blocking steamers, in consequence of 
wards the entrance, followed by an- which many of our officers and men 
other steamer that appeared to be were either killed or wounded. The 
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steamer Totomi Maru struck the Two vessels, which appeared to 

boom at the entrance, with the result be the Odaru Maru and Sagami Maru, 



Bijvck Vessei^ are those at the Third Blocking. 
White Vksski„s ark tidse at the Spx:on[) B[.ocking. 


that her bows were turned to the 
cast, thus blocking one-half of the 
harbour mouth, and in this position 
she was blown up by her crew and 
sunk. The Yedo Maru was about to 
cast anchor at the entrance, when 
Lieutenant-Commander Takayanagi on 
board was struck by a shell and killed. 
Sub-Lieutenant Takejiro Nagata at once 
took command and ordered the an¬ 
chor to be dropped. This being done, 
the mine was exploded and the steam¬ 
er sank. 


seem also to have entered the harbour 
mouth, where they were sunk by their 
crews. The Aikoku Maru struck a 
submarine mine five chains off the 
harbour mouth and sank instantly. 
Lieut. Hiroshi Uchida, attache to the 
commander of the steamer. Chief En¬ 
gineer Koji Aoki, and eight others, 
who were on board, are missing. A 
steamer, apparently the Asagao Maru, 
having sustained damage to her steer- 
hig gear, was blown up and sunk 
below Golden Hill. Of the eight block- 
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ing vessels, five were sunk on entering 
the channel of the harbour, and from 
this 1 conclude that the entrance has 
been completely blocked against the 
passage of cruiser and battleships. 

“The present expedition was an 
event of great tragedy and heroism, 
and the casualties, compared with the 
two previous occasions, were much 
heavier, being due to the stormy wea¬ 
ther and the increased strength of 
the enemy’s defence. Especially it is a 
matter of the deepest regret that we 
were unable to rescue a single man of 
the crews of four vessels, namely the 
Odiirit Alnru, Sagami Marti, Sakura 
Marti, iiiid Asagao Marti, even their 
last deeds of heroism being unrecorded. 
But 1 believe that the conduct of these 
loyal and gallant men will be specially 
noted in the history of our Ihiipirc. 
The I or j)edo-boat flotillas and destroyer 
flotillas which were ordered to rescue 
the members of the blocking expedition 
carried out their duties efficiently, fight¬ 
ing against the rough weather and the 
enemy until the following morning. 
Special praise is due to the torpedo- 
boat flotilla, which closely approached 
the harbour mouth and rescued about 
half of the crews of the blocking vessels. 

“ During these 
liardships, the tor- 
pc d o-b oat No. 67 
(commanded by Sub- 
Lieutenant Masao 
Hiraj had her boiler 
damaged by the ene¬ 
my’s shells and three 
men wounded. The 
vessel was tempor¬ 
arily disabled in the 
presence oi the ene¬ 
my. But the tor¬ 
pedo-boat No. 70 
(commanded by Lieutenant Yoshi- 
hiro Morimoto) came to the rescue 
and towed away the vessel. The tor; 
pedo-boat destoryer Aotaka, com¬ 
manded by Commander Junkichi Ya- 


jima, who was also in command of the 
flotilla, had had her engine on the port 
side damaged and one man killed. 
The destroyer Hayabusa also had one 
man killed. No casualties or damage 
were reported in the other destroyers 
and torpedo-boats. 

“ The Third Fighting Detachment, 
Rear-Admiral Dewa in command, and 
the First Fighting Detachment, Rear- 
Admiral Nashiha in command and 
with Y'ice-Admiral Togo, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Combined Fleet, on 
board one of the ships, reached Port 
Arthur on the 3rd May, the former at 
6 a.m. and the latter at 9 a.m. The 
squadron covered the action of the 
destroyers and torpedo-boats, and 
afterwards signalled them to assemble 
near the squadron. The ships were 
ordered to search in all directions for 
survivors from the blocking vessels. 
A careful search was made till 4 p.m. 
but nothing was discovered. On that 
day the fog was so dense that the 
enemy’s condition could not be fisccr- 
tained. At night our squadron with¬ 
drew to a rendezvous and on the 
morning of the 4th resumed the move¬ 
ment j)reviously arranged.” 


THE STATEMENT MADE I)Y AN 
EYEWITNESS. 

According to one of the survivors 
of the last blocking expedition to Port 
Arthur, who returned to Sasebo on 
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May 9, when the blocking steamers 
left an appointed place on the 2nd 
May, the sea was very calm and in the 


most fav()ura])lc condition lor cxecnl- 
iiig the mission. At 11 ]).m. on the 
2rd, when in the neighbourhood of 
Port Arthur, a strong soiith-ei;isterly 
gale set in and the waves were so 
rough that even the navigation of the 
vessels seemed out of the (iuestion. 
Commander llayashi, commanding the 
expedition, signalled to the lleet to 
give up the attempt, but the vessels 
had all become separated and were 
unable to sec the signal. The crews 
on board the steamers, all intent on 
the daring attempt, negotiated their 
vessels individually to Port Arthur, 
and made straight for the harbour, but 
owing to the heavy sea much difficulty 
was cx]x;rienccd in steering the vessels 
as desired. When the Mikawa MarUy 
which was leading the way, reached a 
point some four miles off from the 
harbour mouth, the Russian forts, 
which had been newly constructed 
on the comparatively low ground on 


both sides of the entrance and which 
were bristling with 12-pounders, opened 
a heavy fire on our steamships. The 
shots, according to the 
crew of a steamer, were 
so thick that the vessel 
api^carcd to be steaming 
through a heavy rain of 
projectiles. The Mikawa 
MarUy in order not to 
obstruct the steamers which 
followed her, rushed for 
into the harbour channel-^ 
the farthe.st yet reached 
])y any of the blocking 
steamers, — and was then 
blown up and sunk. The 
crews took to a boat, on 
Avliich the enemy concen¬ 
trated a heavy fire. The 
rest of the steamers had 
not yet reached the cliannel. 
The Totonii Mnrii shortly 
iifterwards steamed up lo 
the seenc at full speed. vShe 
ex I )erieneed two he .a v y 
vshoeks, one after the other, and had 
]>resiim€'ibly struck the booms ])lacc(l 
at the entrance. J'ortunately the ship 
wxis not prevented from reaching a 
good position, where she was sunk. 
The remaining six steamers appeared 
one by one, and the enemy’s fire bee.ame 
more and more galling. The Aikf)ku 
Marti struck a s\d)marinc mine, an 
alnuulanee of which had been laid in 
the neighbourhood, and was not .able 
to reach the channel. 

During this time, however, no Rus¬ 
sian warships came out of the harbour 
and they appeared to be unconsious 
of what was transpiring. This fact 
may lyc attributed either to the re¬ 
liance placed on the increased defence 
of the port or to the demoralized 
condition of the Russian sailors. Our 
torpedo-boats charged with the task ot 
rescuing the crews of the steamers ex¬ 
perienced much greater difficulties than 
on the two previous occasions. The 
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boats in which the blocking party ing of the vcvssels, we have the state- 
effected their escape from the steamers ment of a Chinese purveyor who was 
had to face the strong south-easterly at Port Arthur at the time. Accord- 
wind, which made rowing almost ini- ing to him, when the Japanese steamers 
possible, with the result that some of were approaching close to Port Ar- 
the boats were missing. After this thur, the Russian troops opened fire 
expedition, our main fleet approached from every direction, and observation 
Port Arthur in order to ascertain and mechanical mines were exploding 

the result of the work, and was sur- everywhere. The glare of the fire dis- 

prised to find that the Russian closed a vivid scene on board the 

squadron, which had formerly opened steamers, where the Japanese oflicers 

fire on our fleet whenever the latter and men were strenuously fightitig, 
appeared at a distance jeven of 10,000 and the sight sent a thrill of sympathy 
metres from the port, remained very through the on-lookers of this terri])le 
quiet, only a thin column of smoke scene. Of the forlorn hojjc, ten Ja])an- 
or two being visible within the inner ese, including an officer, landed at 
harbour, and the demoralization of Man-tou-shan, Tiger’s Tail j>rf)nioii- 
thc Russians can well be imagined, tory, and were missing. Twelve others 
Our fleet perceived the blocking steam- who landed at Golden Hill and Midl¬ 
ers at the entrance to the harbour, their chu rock fought to the last. In addi- 
masts appearing above water, showing tion, numerous bodies were found 
that tliey had been sunk at proper lloating on the sea. From these facts, 
]jlaces and that the intended oliject had the Russians concluded that all the 
been fully attained. crews of the five steamers that were 

The above statement, made by one sunk inside the booms had been killed 
who acLiially took part in this most and that those who had been rescued 



Cenerat. ICttropatkin inspecting a Fort at Port Arthur, 


daring enterprise, will suffice to show by the Japanese torpedo boats must 
the reader how bravely our officers have been the crews of the three 
and sailors acted. For the deeds bf steamers that were sunk outside the 
those who disappeared after the sink- harbour. This was the severest fight 
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that has occurred since the commence¬ 
ment of the war, and the Japanese 
officers and liien, fighting bravely 
against the strong gale and angry 
waves and in spite of the hail of 
shots and the numerous mines, have 
at last attained the object of the 
blocking expedition. Their courage 
has thrilled even the hearts of the 
Russian officers. 


The Steamers Sunk at Port 
* Arthur. 


The names of the eight steamers 
used on the third occasion to block 
Port Arthur arc as follows:— 

When 

Steamers. Tonnage, built Owners. 

Totomi Maru . . 1,953 1883 N.Y.K. 

Sagami Maru . . 1,925 1884 „ 

Mikawa Maru. . 1,957 1884 „ 

Sakiira Maru . . 2,978 1887 „ 

Odaru Maru . . . 2,547 1886 „ 

Asagao Maru . . 2,464 1889 „ 

Aikoku Miiru . . 1,781 1879 O.S. K. 
Yedo Maru. . . . 1,724 1884 Mr. Ni- 
saburo Hirotni. 
The casualties of the third Block¬ 


ing Expedition. 


Totomi Maru . 
Sagami Maru . 
Mikawa Maru. 
Sakura Maru . 
Odaru Maru . . 
Asagao Maru . 
Aikoku Maru . 
Yedo Maru. . . 
Grand total . 


P 

11 

(> 5 


li 


1 

1 

1 


2 

5 


I si 

I ^1 

3 3 

23 —- 

~ 2 4 11 

19 -- 

18 —- 

18 — ~ - 
8 


89 


4 12 
3 12 
17 41 


I 

IS 

24 

IS 

20 

18 

18 

24 

18 

158 


Besides this total the torpedo-boat 
destroyers Aotaka and Hayabusa had 
each lost one man, killed. Among tbe 
dead and missing the following names 
are to he found 

Commanders Shiraishi, Nomura, 
Yuasa, Mukai and Takayanagi; Chief 
Engineers Terashima, Iwase, Shitukn 
and Yano; Lieutenants Uchida, Itoyama, 
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Kasahara, Takahashi and Yamamoto; 
Engineer Aoki. 

All these have been promoted, and 
their families have been granted 
pensions of from 300 to 500 yen 
annually. 

Further Operations. 

The following further operations 
have been reported. 

THE SEARCH FOR MINES IN 
TA-YAO'KOU BAY. 

Vice-Admiral Kataol^a, 
Comniander-in-Chief of the 
Third Squadron, who on 
the 12th May was in the 
neighbourhood of Ta-yao- 
kou, a bay adjoining Ta- 
lien-wan, reports as 
follows :— 

The Squadron reached 
off Ta-yao-kou on the 
12th at 7.45 a.m., when 
the formation was changed. 

The Itsukushimiiy Nisslun, 
and Mivnko carried out 
a demonstrative bomb«'ird- 
nicnt on the land, while 
the Second, Sixth, Twen¬ 
tieth, and Twenty-first 
torpedo flotillas com¬ 
menced dragging for mines. 

The Twelfth torpedo 
flotilla blockaded Port 
Arthur on the night of 
the 11th, and reaching off 
Ta-yao-kou on the 12th 
at 8.30 a.m., at once com¬ 
menced taking soundings. 

At the same time, our 
vessels fired at and dis¬ 
persed a company of Rus¬ 
sian infantry and 50 
cavalry, who had appeared in the 
neighbourhood of Mei-yao. The 
enemy’s pickets continued to watch 
our movements, but as they did not 
fire we safely finished the sounding at 
3 p.m. The torpedo boats, No. 47 and 


No. 44, dragged for mines along the 
western coast inside Ta-yao-kou, re¬ 
connoitring the enemy’s position at the 
same time. They discovered, however, 
a telegraph line passing along the 
north-north-western foot of a hill, 830 
feet high, off Ta-ku-shan, whereupon 
Second Sub-Lieut. Fumio Hotta, ac¬ 
companied by four bluejackets, landed 
from a boat belonging to one of the 
torpedo boats, and destroyed five 


Captain Takenouchi, 

Commander of thb Nisshin. 

telegraph posts and brought back the 
wires. 

The natives of the locality having 
informed us that 95 Russians were at 
the foot of Ta-ku-shan hill, 100 (?) in 
the neighbourhood of Su-chia-shan, and 
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1,000 further inland, we proceeded to 
a point 2,500 metres cast of Mei-yao 
and bombarded the land, when some 
200 Russian infantry marched out 


from between Sii-chia-shan and a hill 
550 feet high. We awaited the ap¬ 
proach of the enemy, who, however, 
took refuge behind a natural entrench¬ 
ment several hundred metres from the 
sea-sh(^rc. Shortly afterwards, 11 
troopers appeared at a place about 
2,000 metres south-west of Mei-yao 
and were dispersed b^’- our fire. We 
sustained no loss. 

The Miyako proceeded far into 
Shan-wan, and, having discovered the 
enemy’s watch-house on a hill, 800 feet 
higli, north-west of Robinson Promon¬ 
tory, fired at and destroyed it. Some 
10 sections of the enemy, who had been 
concealed behind the watch-house, fled 
in confusion. 

The torpedo-boats No. 48 and No. 
49, while dragging for mines along the 
eastern coast of Ta-yao-kou at 8 a.m., 
divseovered a mechanical mine at a 
point about 9 chains south-south-west 
one-half west of Hoh-tsui-tsz. After 
1 rying in vain for some time to destroy 


it by firing at it, the boat withdrew 
a little and again endeavoured to 
destroy it. While this was being done, 
at 12.27 p.m. the mine suddenly ex¬ 
ploded and 
blew up the 
torpedo-boat 
No. 48, cut¬ 
ting the vessel 
in two. The 
u nfortunate 
vessel sank in 
about 7 mi¬ 
nutes. The 
warships ini- 
mediately 
sent their 
boats to the 
rescue, which, 
acting in co- 
operation 
with the tor- 
p c d o-b o a t s, 
took in the 
men from the 
sinking vessel. It is regrettable that 
the incident prodiiced 14 casualties. 

Three more mechanical mines were 
found at points on a straight line 
l)etween Iloh-tsui-tsz and Sha-to. 

The Sejuadron temponarily stop]K*d 
operations at 6 f).m. and returned to 
the rendezvous. During the operations, 
the torpedo-boat flotillas, under the 
cover of the warships and in face ot 
danger, succeeded in dragging for mines 
and surveying the sea. Moreover, they 
cleared off the encmj^ on land, destroyed 
the latter’s tclcgraiihs iind ascertained 
to some extent the strength of the 
enemy’s land defences. Yet it is a 
matter of deep regret that the torpedo- 
boat No, 48 was sunk by a mechanical 
mine. 

The casualties arc as follows :— 
Killed, Second Sub-Lieutenant Hidcyei 
Kageyama and six men ; wounded 
seven men. 

Vice-Admiral Kataoka reiiorts that 
early on the morning of the 14th the 


j - *" »■ 





The Cruiser Akasiii. 
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Fifth Squadron and the Second Torpedo 
Squadron proceeded to Tayin-kau and 
under protection of the fleet’s fire, sent 
in thctorpcdo squadron to clear the bay. 

Although the enemy appeared to 
have removed a look-out station on 
Robinson Point he erected a battery 
at a height of 63 feet on Ta-ku-shan 
and mounted six field-guns there. On 
the east of the same hill he built a 
])arapet capable of sheltering a com¬ 
pany and placed troops there. Through- 

()ut the whole day he carried on a 
vigorous defence from these points. 

The clearing scpuidron was en¬ 
gaged throughout the day within 
the torpedo mine area and exposed 
to the enemy’s fire. It did its 
duty well, divseovering and ex¬ 
ploding 5 mines, 3 with gtins and 
2 with countermines. The Japa¬ 
nese fire also caused some loss to 
the enemy on shore. 

But at 4.35 p.m. when the- 
sf|uadron was about to cease 
work and to proceed to the 
rendezvous a mine struck the 
stern of the Miyako and caused 
her great injury, killing and 
wounding 24 ; of whom 2 died, 1 
was severely wounded .and 21 
were slightly wounded. The ship 
sunk in 23 minutes. 

The Miyako was a tor|)cdo 
gun-boat of 1,800 tons. She was 
built in 1807. 

A report from Vice-Admiral 
Kataoka, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Third Squadron, received at 
the Imperial Headquarters on 
M.ay 16 at 5.35 p.m., is in sub¬ 
stance as follows :— 

The Fifth Fighting Detachment 
and Sixth Torpedo-Boat Flotilla 
(with the exception of boat No. 

56.) arrived at Ta-yao-kou (Kerr 
Bay) and dragged for mines, as 
pre-arranged, under the cover of the 
fire of our ships. The enemy’s defence 
on land had not changed much from 


yesterday, though he had two or 
three more field-guns. He repeatedly 
attempted to obstruct our operations 
with volleys of artillery and rifle fire, 
but our fleet and crews sustained no loss. 

During the action we discovered 
eight of the enemy’s mechanical mines, 
which we destroyed, five of them ex¬ 
ploding. Judging from the position of 
these mines they a])pear to have been 
laid on three irregular lines ranging 
between Robinson Promontory and 



Commander Tokoucui, 
Commander of the Miyako. 


Sha-to. We intend to continue the 
dragging in order to secure the safety 
of the sea. 
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The ** Hateuee " and **Toshmo ” 
lost 


OFPICIAI. REPORTS. 

The following is a translation of a 
statement issued by the Naval Depart¬ 
ment 



Captain Nakao, Commander of 

TirE HA'I'SUSE. 

The telegrams received at the Im¬ 
perial Headquarters from Admiral Togo 
concerning the disasters that have be¬ 
fallen the warships Hatsiise and Yoshino 
arc substantially as follows:— 
Telegram No. 1. 

(Received on May 15, 
at 10.05 a.m.) 

It is my painful duty for a third 
time to report an unfortunate disaster. 
According to a wireless message re¬ 
ceived from Rear-Admiral Dewa on 
board the Chitosc to-day at 5 a.m., 
the third fighting detachment, which 
was returning from Port Arthur, where 


it had been engaged in blockaamg the 
fort, encountered a fog at sea to the 
north of Shantung Promontory at about 
1.40 a.m. to-day. The Kasuga then 
collided with the Yoshino, striking the 
latter toward the stern on the port side. 
The Yoshino rapidly made water and 
;3ank. Those rescued by the boats 
from the Kasuga number about 
90 including the Chief Engineer. 
The fog is reported to be still dense. 
I send this with deep regret. 

Telegfram No. 2. 

(Received on May 15, 
at 6 p.m.) 

To-day is the most unfortunate 
day for our Navy. I have to re¬ 
port another disaster. The Hatsih 
sc, the Shikishima, the Yashima, 
the Kasagi, and the Tatsuta were 
kcei)ing watch outside Port Arthur 
at about 11 a.m. to-day, when the 
Hatsuse was struck by the enemy’s 
mine and had its steering gear in¬ 
jured. The Hatsuse telegraphed for 
a tug boat. When preparations 
were being made to comply with 
the request, the sad message was 
received from the Shikishima that 
the Hatsuse, being struck by a 
second mine, had sunk. In mak¬ 
ing this report, I can only say 
that I am filled with deep regret. 
I am taking all possible measures 
for limiting the extent of the dis¬ 
asters. The fog in this neighbourhood 
has not yet cleared u[). 

Telegram No. 3. 

(Received on May 15, 
at 10.30 p.tn.) 

The battleship Shikishima arriv^ed 
here just now to report the disaster to 
the battleship Hatsuse. The whole 
flotilla of our destroyers and two tor¬ 
pedo-boat flotillas left here for Port 
Arthur at 1.30 p.m. to-day with the 
object of rescuing the crew of the ill- 
fated battleship and also of engaging 
the enemy’s torpedo-boat flotilla. The 
fog has not yet cleared. 



WAS REC0S&4, 


ZHi 


Telegram No. 4. 

(Received on May 16, 
at 4.37 p.m.) 

The point at which the Hatsuse 
struck the enemy’s mines was about 
10 nautical miles to the south-east of 
Lao-tieh'shan. Considering the fact 
that there was no fog there when the 
disaster occurred and that no hostile 
destroyers were seen in the neighbour¬ 
hood, it is likely that the enemy had 
laid sub-marine mines or utilized sub¬ 
marine boats. The Hatsuse was struck 
twice at an interval of about 30 
minutes, and then immediately sank, 
h'ortunately Rear-Admiral Nashiba, 
Captain Nakao jind 300 others were 
rescued by the Shikishima, Yashima^ 
Kasagi, and Tatsata. When 
the Hatsuse was sinking, 16 
Russian destroyers issued from 
the harbour of Port Arthur 
and pursued us. Just then, 
the Akashif Chiyoda^ Akitsu- 
shimaf Oshima, Akagi, f///, 
and Takasago arrived on the 
scene, and repelled the enemy 
by co-operating with the said 
warships, and were able to 
effect the rescue of the sur¬ 
vivors of tlie Hatsuse disaster. 

The above information has 
been gathered from the cther- 
ograms, which were very am¬ 
biguous, owing to the mingl¬ 
ing of messages, and from 
oral reports made by a second 
sub-lieutenant on board the 
Tatsuta, who arrived here this 
morning to report on the 
disaster, and by the com¬ 
mander of a torpedo-boat 
carried on board the Yashi- 
may and other reports. The 
fog has not yet cleared up in 
this vicinity. 

Telegram No. 6» 

(Received on May 18, 
at 12.48 p.m.) 

Yesterday morning the fog cleared 


and each squadron entered the port. 
By their reports it has now become 
certain that the Hatsuse struck mechan¬ 
ical mines laid by the enemy. 


[The Hatsuse was a battleship of 
15,000 tons displacement, with an 
indicated horse-power of 16,300, and 
a speed of 19.11 knots. Her armament 
consisted of 4 12-in., 14 6-in., 20 12-pr. 
8 3-pr., and 4 2%-pr. guns and she was 
furnished with 4 submerged torpedo 
tulles. Her complement was 741. The 
ship was completed at Elswick in 
1900. The Yoshino was a cruiser of 
4,180 tons displacement, with an in¬ 
dicated horsepower of 15,000 and a 
s|3eed of 23 knots. Her armament con¬ 
sisted of 4 6-in., 8 4.7-in., and 23 3-pr. 



tub Late Lieut.-Commandbr Tsukamoto, 

Staff Officer of the ist Sqqadron. 

guns, and she was furnished with 5 
torpedo tubes. She was completed at 
Blswick in 1892.] 
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VICTIMS OF THE NAVAL 
DISASTERS. 

The officers who were killed through 
the sinking of the Hatsvse and Yoshi- 
no on the 15th, May, are as follows:— 



Sub-Lieut. Ikunosukc Kobayas li. 
Second Sub-Lient. Shinpei Sofugawa. 

„ Genzo Ichioka. 

„ Kiichi Kutsugi. 

,, Masaaki Matsuzaki. 

Engineer Lieut. Miehizo Takenouchi. 

Engineer Sub- 
Lieut. Kichijiro 
Shimamura. 

E ngincer Sub- 
Lieut. Hitoshi 
Rifu. 

Engineer Second 
Sub “Lieut. 
Ilirochi Doi. 
Surgeon Sub- 
Lieut. Ryohei 
Kusaka. 

l*aymaster Lieut. 
Nabema Hirose. 


,*>' .-i 'i',T,V’<*a I 


Tiif. Crutser Yoshino. 


WHERE THE 
“HATSUSE^^& 

“ YOSHINO 
WERE LOST. 

The depth of 
the sea fit the 


THE HATSUSE.” 

Lieu t .“Comma ndcr Zengoro Tsukamoto. 

Staff Officer of the First Squadron. 
Commander Genkichi Arimori, Second 
Commander of the Hatsuse, 

Lieut.-Commander Viscount Kciichi 
Nirc. 

Sub-1 ^icut. Yonckichi Akiyama. 

Second Sub-Licut. Hirotsuna Matsubara 
,, Sadahito Kobayashi. 

,, Yokichiro Imai. 

,, Chu-ichi Matsuzaki. 

,, To-ichi Sonoda. 

Engineer Lieut. Daizo Yamaga. 

,, Shigetaka Yamashita. 

,, Michihisa Sato. 

,, Harue Mishima. 

Engineer Sub-Lieut. Chikanori 0-ichi. 
Surgeon Sub-Lieut. Fuminosuke Seki. 

,, Shigekichi Uemiya. 

THE “ YOSHINO.” 

Captain Jin Saegi, Commander of the 
Ship. 

Lieut.-Commander Ken-ichi Hirowa- 
tari, Second in Commfind. 

Lieut. Kanezo Takenouchi. 

,, Ilyoichi Suyematsu. 

,, Kozo Kurosawa. 


places where the battleship Hatsvse 
and the cruiser Yoshino sank on the 
15th inst., is reported to be in each 
case 32 fathoms. 

Bombardment of Eaiping and 
Chinchou. 

The following report from Rear- 
Admiral Togo (Commander of the 
Third Squadron), was received at the 
Imperial Headquarters on May 19th 
at 9.20 p.m:— 

With the Akashi, Akitsushimay Chi- 
yodOy Suma, Oshimay Ujiy and the 
Fourteenth Torpedo-boat flotilla, I left 
fi certain basis very early on the morn¬ 
ing of the 15th inst., and arrived off 
Port Arthur a little before noon. On 
learning that the Hatsvse had struck 
two of the enemy^s mechanical mines, 
I despatched the Oshimay UJi and the 
torpedo flotilla on their prearranged 
mission, and ordered the rest of my 
squadron to co-operate with the 
Shikishimay YashimayKasagiy and other 
vessels, iti repelling the enemy's de¬ 
stroyers, which were attacking us, and 
in rescuing the crew of the Hatsvse. 
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Towards dusk, our 
squadron proceeded on 
its original mission and 
entered the Gulf ofPe-chi- 
li,arriving in the vicinitj’ 
of Ta-shan on the 16th 
at noon. We then recon¬ 
noitred the coast in the 
neighbourhood of Kaip- 
ing, and ol)scrving some 
Russian troops on shore, 
iiredatthem. The enemy 
instantly fled. On the 
afternoon of the 17th, 
after dragging the sea 
lor mines, we entered 
Chinchou Bay, and the 
gunboats approached 
the head of the bay. 
They opened fire on the 
railway bridges, a mili¬ 
tary train which was 
just passing, and on the 




Rear-Admiral Togo, Commander of the 
Third Squadron. 


The I.ATE Captain Safgi, Commandfa of the Yoshino. , 


enemy’s buildings. The bombard¬ 
ment is believed to have inflicted 
some damage on the enemy, 

Reconnoitring Port Aithur 
in Force. 

The following report, dated 
May 20th, 11.55 p.m., from Vice- 
Admiral Togo, Commandcr-in-Chicf 
of the Combined Fleet, has been 
received at the Imperial Head- 
(|ii.'irters:— 

“ At 1 a.m. on the 20th inst. a 
gunboat detachment and several 
torpedo and destroyer flotillas press¬ 
ed close to the harbour mouth of 
I’ort Arthur, and despite a severe 
crijss fire from the shore batteries, 
carried out a reconnaissance in 
force till dawn, finally accomplish¬ 
ing their mission. The gun-boat dc- 
i ,achnient was struck by some of the 
enemy’s shells, but the damage is 
not serious. Only the destroyer A/ra- 
isuki was struck by a shell, which 
unfortunately killed Lieutenant 
Naojiro Suyetsugu, commander of 
the vessel, .and 24 bluejackets. All 
the other crews are safe/" 
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The Latest Fightli^ on Land. 
The Occupation of 
Chin-ehou. 

FRBI-IMINARY OPERATIONS. 

. The telegraphic' reports from the 
Commanding General of our army 







Major-General Ochiai. 


operating again't Chin-chou, received 
by the Imperial Headquarters, are in 
substance as follows :— 

THE enemy’s guns AT CHIN-CHOU. 

(Received May 21, forenoon.) 

The enemy in the neighbourhood 
of Chin-ehou has shelled our army 
occasionally. At Nan-shan, a hill near 
Chin-ehou, there are mounted four 
guns of over 15 c.m., 10 Canet guns of 
9-15 c.m. (old style), and two quick- 
firing guns of 12 c.m. There are also 
large forts with field guns, but their 
number is not accurately known. 
Ten forts at least are believed to 


be on the summit of Nan-shan, and 
the majority face either north or 
north-east. The nortfi-eastem base 
of the hill is protected by barbed 
wire and mines. The number and 
nature of the enemy’s guns were dis¬ 
closed by the enemy’s fire. Judging 
from the fragments of shells, the enemy 
possesses 10.5 and 8.5 c.m. guns 
of old style. The range of his 
10.5 guns is 8,500 metres. 

MOVEMENTS OF OUR ARMY. 

(Received May 22, 
forenoon.) 

Our army commenced opera¬ 
tions on the 22nd inst., as pre¬ 
arranged. 

FURTHER MOVEMENTS OF 
OUR ARMY. 

(Received May 23, 
forenoon.) 

Our army is now advancing 
on Chin-ehou. 

READY TO AT'FACK. 

(Received May 24, 
forenoon). 

Our army assembled on the 
23rd inst. in the rear of the line 
of battle atChiu-li-chwang, Chun- 
chia-tung and Chai-tsz-ho. We 
at once ordered our stafi' officers 
to reconnoitre the enemy and they 
will also Uvseertain the artillery 
positions of the enemy and the 
])assages for our army to ixttack, 
from the night of the 23rd till to-mor¬ 
row. 

THE enemy’s defences. 

(Received May 24, forenoon.) 

The results of the reconnaissance 
made to-day, the 23rd inst., arc as 
follows :— 

The enemy has mounted about 
eight heavy guns facing the sea on 
Ho-shang-tao on his right wing. The 
description of these guns is unknown. 
Some of them have been placed so as 
to fire north-east in the direction of Ma- 
ehia-tung. There is a big warehouse in 
tUe neigh’oQU^rhood of Uu shu-tqng. 



SKETCH MAP OF CHIN CHOU PENINSULA 
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Along the heights on the eastern side 
of Nan-kuan-Hng, a short ditch, ap¬ 
parently an entrenchment for the 
enemyskirmishers, has been observed. 
The enemy has searchlights atTso-ying, 
Hou-ying, and Yang-pao-ying, south 
of Chiu-li-chwang, by which our camps 
are lit up at times. Judging from the 
fragments of the shells, the enemy 
possesses 20-c.m. guns, 15-c.m. short 
Canets, 10.5-c.m. Canets, 8.6-c.m. 
Canets, 7.6-c.m. Canets, etc. The gun 
at Hsii-chia-shan which fired at our 
scouting officers to-day was of 9 c.m. 
calibre and is for curved fire. The 
enemy has laid wire entanglements 
from Yen-chia-tung on the eastofNan- 
shan, to a point about 1,000 metres 
north-east of Liu-chia-tung, passing 
along the northern foot of the moun¬ 
tain and bending to the north-west. 
To the left of that point no defensive 
work.s have been observed. A small 
number of infantry and artillery still 
guard Chin-ehou. 

NAVAI. CO-OPERATION. 

(ReceivedMay 25, 
forenoon.) 

I hnve received :i re¬ 
port from the Squadron 
tluit it will attack Nan- 
shan, south of Chin-chou, 
in co-operation with the 
attack of our army to¬ 
morrow (the 25th). 

ATTACK ON CIIIN-CIIOU 
AND 

NEIGH HOUR HOOD. 

(Received May 26th, 
forenoon.) 

To-day,the 25th inst., 
our force, as pre-arrang¬ 
ed, iidvanced'its first line 
of battle to Lung-wang- 
miao, San - li - chwang, 
Chcn-chia-tien, and Wang- 
chia-tung. From 5.30 to 
9 a.m. we attacked Chin- 
chou and engaged in an artillery duel 
with the enemy stationed on Nan-shan. 


The condition of the enemy at 
Chin-chou and neighbourhood is un¬ 
changed. The Russian artillery has 
poured a heavy indirect fire at us and 
is still firing occasionally, but no serious 
damage has been done. Our force is 
to resume the attack on the enemy at 
Chin-chou and Nan-shan to-morrow 
morning. 

The detachment of our fleet, which 
is to bombard Chin-chou and neigh¬ 
bourhood in co-operation with the 
land attack, did not arrive to-day. 

CHIN-CHOU OCCUPIED. 

(Received May 26. 
afternoon.) 

An artillery duel has been fought 
which lasted for about five hours, 
fnjin early morning on the 26th inst. 
In the meantime three of our w«'ir- 
vessels co-operated with us from Chin- 
chou bay, while a Russian gunboat 
fired at our left flank from Ta-lien-wan, 
Exchange of gun fire is still at its 


height. Chin-chou fell into our hands 
at 5.20 a.m. 



Major-General Nakamura. 

Infantry Brigade C6mmander of the ist Division. 
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NAN-SHAN OCCUPIED. 

(Received May 27, 4 a.m.) 
After a severe engagement on the 
26th, our army succeeded in occupying 



COLONKL TTyOI>0, 

Ar'itm-kry Rkgimeni' Commander of the. 
I.ST Division. 


Kan-shan, and is now pursuing the 
llceing enemy. 

KUKTllER DETAILS. 

(Received May 27, afternoon.) 

The army, after occupying Chin- 
ehow to-day (26th) at 5.20 a.m., 
;ittacked the enemy at Nan-shan. The 
Russitin guns in the uncovered forts 
were silenced and Nan-shan was then 
occu]Med at 7 p.m. The enemy had 
dug several rows of trenches around 
the forts at Nan-shan and the auxiliary 
derence works were fortified by modern 
arms. The Russians • offered an 
obstinate resistance, making our re- 
])eated charges ineffective. But finally 
they gave way to a fierce charge made 
on them by our troops at about 3 


p.m., and abandoned their camp, 
retreating in the direction of Nan-kuan- 
ling. The station building at Ta-fang- 
shan, a part of Chin-chou, was blown 
up with subterranean mines liy the 
Russians. 

It should be particularly recorded 
that our officers and men have shown 
extraordinary bravery in fighting 16 
hours to-day, and attacking the 
enemy’s camp in face of a severe fire. 

In this battle four warships of our 
fleet eo-o]3erated with the land forces 
and gave the latter great assistance 
in carrying out the att.uck on the 
enemy’s forts. 

THE NAVAL CO-OPEKATION. 

The following report from Admiral 
Togo was received at the Imperial Head¬ 
quarters on May 27th at 1.45 ]).ni.:— 

“ According to a wireless message 
from Commander Nishiynma of the 
naval detachment (including the Tsukth 
shi\ Hcien, Akagi, Chokai, and the 
first torpedo-boat flotilla), which is now 
returning to the base, the detachment 
reached Chin-chou Bay the day before 
yesterday (the 25th) at 6 p.m. and 
bombarded the enemy’s forts on the 
heights of Su-chia-tung from very early 
on the 26th, in co-operation with the 
second iiriny. The Akngi and Chokai, 
availing thenivsclves of their light 
draught, engaged the enemy the whole 
day. At 11 a.m. the enemy’s force 
retired from the elevation of Su-chia- 
tung, but they continued firing from a 
position in the rear. Our army did 
not ai)proaeh the enemy’s forts until 
dusk, and at 8 ]).m. our troops were 
seen to occupy them. The casualties 
on our side were 10, including Com¬ 
mander Minco Hayashi, commanding 
the Chokaiy killed. The ships sustained 
no loss worthy of mention. 

Battle of Nan-shan. 

The following repfirt from General 
Oku reached the Imperial Head¬ 
quarters May 2Hth :— 
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As previously arranged our army 
0 [)cned the attack on the enemy's 
position at Nan-shan, the defence works 
on the top of which were partly tem¬ 
porary and partly 
fK‘rmancnt, and pro¬ 
vided with 50 guns 
of various calibres, 
in addition to which 
the enemy ])ossessed 
2 batteries of fpiiek- 
Hring guns. The 
defence was well ar¬ 
ranged and the 

enemy’s infantry 
were disposed in 

double or triple 

st.'iges of entreneh- 
ments with em¬ 

brasures and shelters, 
and the machine 
guns were posted 
at j'.oints of iini)or- 
tanee between them. 

Our army brought 
the whole of their 
field-guns into action 
agYiinst the enemy, 
and kept up a con¬ 
tinuous fire until, about 11 a.m., the 
enemy’s main batteries were silenced, 
their (piiek firing batteries having 
already before that time retired to the 
eminence of Naii-kiian-ling from which 
they conlituied to fire until nightfall. 
After silencing the main batteries, our 
artillery concentrated its fire on the 
enemy’s trendies, while our infantry 
advanced within range and began a 
vigorous fire on the enemy, advancing 
to within 400 or 500 m. of their front 
line. Their path was blocked by wire 
entanglements, mines, and trenches, 
and the intensity of the enemy’s in¬ 
fantry never ceased : but in spite of 
these difficulties cnir men advanced to 
within 200 m. of the enemy’s line and 
made several rushes on the spaces 
bciweeirthe obstacles, but in vain:— 
every officer and man was killed lieforc 


getting within 20 or 30 m. of the line 
of defence. Thereupon our artillery 
again opened ^fire and kept up a con¬ 
tinued and concentrated fire upon the 


enemy, which enabled the infantry to 
make another and final assault on the 
enemy, and by forcing an entrance at 
the point of the bayonet to caiiture 
the height. 

During the day, our four gun-boals 
in Chiii-chou Bay cooperated with the 
land forces and fired upon the enemy’s 
forts, while a Russian gun-boat in Ta- 
lien-wan bombarded onr left wing. We 
were fortunate enough to find the wire 
connecting with a mine at the eastern 
foot of Nan-shan, which we cut and 
thereby prevented the explosion. 

The enemy left behind them about 
400 dead in trenches and other places. 
All the guns disposed on entrenchments 
and forts were captured by our Army. 

OCCUPATION OF NAN-KUAN-LING. 

On the morning of the 27th May, 
at 10.30 a.m., our army despatched a 



The Gun-boat ITeten. 
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detachment (consisting of infantry, 
artillery, and engineers) under the com¬ 
mand of Major-Geneijpil Nakamura 
and occupied Nan-kuan-ling, while the 
main force encamped in several villages 
around Nan-shan in the evening and 
made necessary dispositions. The army 
will take up the position previously 
fixed upon, as soon as its preparations 
are finished. 

The enemy retreated in the direction 
of Port Arthur and a portion of them, 
which had been guarding the station 
of San-shih‘li-pao (northwest of Dalny) 
biimt the station this morning and re¬ 
treated in the same direction. 

The principal spoils obtained in the 
biittle of the 26th were about 50 guns 
of large and small calibres ; and the 
dead, which the enemy left behind 
them, were about 400. The number 
of dead and wounded on our side 
were about 3000. 


The Details of the Assistance 
rendered by the Fleet to the 
Army in the Attack on 
Nan>kuan-ling;. 

The detailed official report from 
Vice-Admiral Togo in this respect is as 
follows :— 

“ At noon of April 25th a De¬ 
tachment arrived at the Chin-chou 
Bay, but on account of high waves 
then prevailing it took refuge at a 
certain place without attacking the 
Su-chia-tung Forts on that day. From 
5 the next morning, the weather gradu¬ 
ally became calm. As the Second Army 
had already commenced cannonading 
from dawn, the Akagi, the Chokai 
and the No. I Flotilla approached the 
shore at 6 a.m., despite of the ebb¬ 
tide and engaged in attacking the 


enemy’s forts. In the early part of 
this attack, one of the enemy’s shots 
passed against the forecastle of the 
Chokai, wounding Lieut. Kono and 
two blue-jackets and killing two other 
men. A 8 a.m., it being seen from the 
sea that the Forts were silenced for the 
present, our cannonading was discon¬ 
tinued. Then, a part of the No. I 
Flotilla cannonaded the railroad near 
the Shoohe River whilst the other part 
availing itself of the ebb-tide sounded 
the neighbouring sea, and leading the 
Tsukushi and the Hciyen toward the 
shore engaged in covering a portion of 
the right wing of our Army who were, 
in the face of the enemy’s fire, wading 
through the shallow water. At 10 
a.m., the whole Detachment again can¬ 
nonaded the enemy’s Forts with its 
full force. At 11 a.m., the enemy 
retreated and as our Army appeared 
already occupying the place below the 
hilly part of Su-chia-tung, the Detach¬ 
ment stopped fire. As the sea now 
began to ebb, the Tsukushi and the 
Heiyen had gradually to withdraw to 
the sea, while the Akagi and the Chokai 
and part of the torpedo-bofits Flotilla 
remained where they were and watch¬ 
ed the enemy. Meanwhile, the Flotilla 
communicated with the right wing of 
our Army and though the enemy had 
now cvaciited Su-chia-tung, deemed 
it necessary to attack their quarters 
about Nan-kuan-ling. For this pur¬ 
pose, the Akagi and Chokai at once 
began cannonading. During this at¬ 
tack, one of the enemys shells exploded 
at the side of a gun on board the 
Chokai, killing Commanding officer 
Hayashi and injuring 2nd Class Lieut. 
Sato with three men. But no damage 
was inflicted on the hull. The other 
ships were also safe. At 1.30 p.m., 
the Detachment stopped fire and put 
back to the general rendez-vous* 






Destruction of the Manchurian Railroad by a Band of the Hunhutse Robbers. 
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War Time Anecdotes. 


The Late Commander Hirose. 

B have already devoted 
about two pages for the 
rate Commander Ilirose’s 
heroic deeds but we here 
again quote a very in¬ 
teresting letter written by Captain 
Yashiro, one of the late gallant officer's 
intimate friends to the Editor of the 
Nichi-Nichi. The foliowoing is an ex¬ 
tract from the letter :— 

I first made the acquaintance of 
Hirose in 1888 at Etajima, when he 
came to my house in which a small 
ujutsu gymnasium had been improvised, 
lie was then twenty years old and a 
staident of the Naval College at Eta¬ 
jima. He came every Sunday to the 
gymnasium, and we became very in¬ 
timate friends. 

1 returned from Vladivostok in 
1891 and found him studying the 
Russian language. It was the summer 
vacation, and he attended Prof. Kano^s 
jujutsu gymnasium every morning and 
.studied Russian every afternoon from 
1 to 5. I had had a high opinion of 
my own energies, but Ilirose’s energies 
and enthusiasm in prosecuting his 
studies surprised me. 

In January, 1890, 1 went to St. 
Petersburg as naval attache to the 
legation, and was joined the next year 
by Hirose, as student. We occupied 
the same rooms and spent hours in the 
discussion of jujutsuy tactics, and famous 
heroes. This state of things, however, 
being injurious to his study of the 
Russian language, I caused him to 
occupy a room on the fifth stor 3 ’^ and 
to come down to my room for dinner, 
when we conversed in Japanese for an 
hour. In those days he studied labo¬ 
riously and seldom went to bed before 
3 a.m» 


About that time, his grandmother 
died, and he was so deeply affected by 
the incident that he came down every 
morning with red eyes, showing that 
he had wept overnight, and would not 
even talk. For ten days he brooded 
and wept, and at last contracted eye 
disease. I rebuked him, saying that 
his eyes were needed for his country. 
He at once straightened up and his 
eyes were shortly cured. 

We were once entertained at a 
dinner by the governess in whose house 
we were lodging. The hostess was 
talking about the Imperial Hou chold 
of Japan and made use of a word 
which, though quite common to Rus¬ 
sians, sounded very irreverent. Hirose, 
who was always very polite to ladies, 
was greatly offended. His eyes flashed 
and to avert a scene the hostess with¬ 
drew the objectionable word. Hirose, 
however, afterwards proposed a change 
of lodging, an4 I consented, as I knew 
his character too well to persuade him 
to stay longer at that house. 

In winter he applied himself to 
skating, in which he l)ccame so expert 
that even the Russians could not help 
admiring his skill. 

I once introduced him to a family 
having a great number of children, as 
he was very fond of the latter. The 
manner in which he would make friends 
with children was wonderful. In fact, 
he was a very kind-hearted man, and 
gave away the whole of his allowance, 
so that he was always poor. 

His temper was always violently 
aroused when he saw an act of in¬ 
justice being committed, and he often 
complained of the cruelty that the 
lodging-house keeper inflicted on the 
domestics. He was also indignant at 
the Russian nobility for oppressing the 
lower classes. Whenever I entertained 
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any Russians at dinner, T took Hirose ficer, and it was a common saying 
with me, for he was very clever in that whatever might be the circum- 
pleasing the guests. stance, in which he found himself, 

Before starting on the perilous ex- Shiraishi was bound to be first. Sports, 
pedition to Port Arthur, he gave me boat-races, jujutsu, whatever he did he 
his binoculars as a souvenir. To me, did with all his might. But one day, 
he seems not to be dead. during the Boxer cam[)aign, his energy 

- got him into trouble, for one clay as he 

was going on his rounds he caught a 
Iji6Utt*C0]XlllI8.1ld6r SlxirRlslli. sentry asleej) at his post and gave 
This gallant officer distinguished him such a vigorous blow on the 
himself greatly in the memorable at- head that the man died from its 

effects. For this he was 
court-martialled, and dis¬ 
missed from the service; 
but received a pardon from 
the Em])eror and restitu¬ 
tion to his rank on the 
ground of his character 
and services. 

He was a married man. 
His wife who is now 25 
years old, is the daughter 
of a gentleman of the name 
of Shimidzu, an old re¬ 
tainer of the Shogun^s, and 
a strict upholder of the 
ancient Bushido discipline. 

When Shiraishi was 
restored to his rank, he 
was sent for while to 
the Naval Academy in To¬ 
kyo, on leaving which last 
L1EUT..C0MMANDER Shiraishi. for a sea post he 

told his wife that the 11)04 

tack under Commander Hattori upon would be his last. This was probably 
the Taku Forts. In that attack which said with reference to the war which 
was a joint operation undertaken by was even then anticipated; for at the 
Foreign and Japanese troops acting outbreak of the hostilities he told his 
together, the Foreign troops had been friends that his life, which had been freely 
put in the front of the attack with restored to him by the clemency of the 
the Japanese to support them in the Emperor, was no longer his own and 
rear. But Lieutenant Shiraishi became that he would deem it an honour 
impatient at the slow advance of the to sacrifice it on the field of battle. 
European contingents, and pushing He commanded the Sakura Alaru 
his own men vigorously forward sue- during the third blocking operations 
ceeded in storming the T^iku Forts and at Port Arthur, and has ever since 
there planting the flag of Japan as been missing. It is concluded that he 
the leader of , the rest! This exploit died fighting to the last. 
got him the name of the ‘"wild” of- He leaves behind him one little 
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boy, "whom his widow will bring up 
in the strict Bushido principles that 
have always prevailed in her family. 


One Touch of Pity makes the 
Whole World Kin. 

A very touching story comes from 
our army in Manchuria, After the battle 
of Chiu-Hcri'-chcngf when the Russians 
were in full retreat, and our men were 
pressing forward to occupy the heights 
which the enemy had abandoned. Sub- 
Licutenant Inouyc found under a heap 
of dead soldiers, a Russian officer, ap¬ 
parently a captain, still alive, though 
mortally wounded and tormented by 
a burning thrist which he was trying 
to slake by sucking the blood which 
trickled down his face from a wound 
in the head. Inouye at once went to 
him, spoke to him kindly in Russian, 
and gave him a drink of water out of 
his flask. The Russian tried to thank 
him, but he had no words. All that 
he could do was to unbuckle his 
swoid, and take out of his bosom a 


sword, saying that he could not de¬ 
prive a bushi of his soul.* He then 
hurried on to catch up his company, 
but not before he had seen the ]) 0 ()r 
Russian bushi breathe his last. 

The Late Lieut. Kano. 

This gallant officer was killed in 
the engagement at Cheng-ju, of which 
an account will be found in another 
paragraph. lie was anative of Tottori 
Prefecture, and after graduating from 
the Military College, was promoted 
Sub-Lieutenant in the 1st Regiment of 
Imperial Horse Guards, his next step, 
to full Lieutenant following a few 
years later. When his Regiment was 
ordered to the front, he found it im¬ 
possible to pay his parents a farewell 
visit, but wrote a touching and manly 
farewell letter. His father however 
was determined to see his son before 
setting out and contrived to i)ay him 
a visit in Tokyo, for which the Lieut¬ 
enant was rleeply grateful. Father 
and son then parted^ fully prc|)are(i 



photograph of his family, and to never to meet again, for the Lieutenant 

offer these to his benefactor as a mute - 

token of his gratitude. Inouye took * ^he Japanese proverb says that “ The 

the photograph, but returned the sword is the sonl of theftus/ti, or warrior.” 
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knew that he would be seat forward on 
difHcuit and dangerous out-post and 
scouting from which it was very 
improlable that he would return alive. 
A photograph of himself and a short 



Tub Latb Lieutenant Kano. 


note of farewell from Hiroshima were 
the last message that the parents 
receive 1 from their brave son. “The 
Sainunii’s soul is his sword.” 


Captain Shiina’s Last Speech. 

During the short interval of one 
hour which the Russian warships allow¬ 
ed to the Japanese on board the 
Kinshu Mara to decide whether they 
would surrender or not, Captain Shiina 
first collected the merchants and coolies 
on board, and sent them to the enemy, 
and then went down in the hold where 
he spoke to his soldiers in the follow¬ 
ing words 

“ My brave s'oldfdrs, ' ohf ship is 
now at the mercy of the enemy and 
is irrevocably doomed; for though 
Second-Commander Mizoguchi has 
gone to the enemy’s ship with the 
intent of rescuing us, we may rest 


assured that the enemy idll by no 
means release either us or the shij), 
and Commander Mizogtichi’s self-sacri¬ 
ficing action will result only in the 
rescue of our non-combatant fellcw- 
passengers. For us, there remains noth¬ 
ing but to fight and die on board and 
to face death with a deep regret that 
will burn in us forever, with one only 
Constdation in the thought that the 
same fate is awaiting the enemy’s 
ships for they are indeed like feathers 
in the wind before our victorious war¬ 
ships. The moment for us to fight 
and die will be when the enemy open 
fire upon us, and it is then that we 
shall show them what manner of men 
we Japanese soldiers are. My brave 
soldiers, wait calmly here in the hold 
till I give you my last order. If any 
one of you should happen to survive 
this day, I ask him to report all about 
our end to our people at home.” 

With these words, the Captain 
went up to the deck again, and hard¬ 
ly another moment passed before he 
gave his last order to his men. 


Sergeant-Major Washi. 

This brave non-commissioned 
officer, a Sergeant-Major in the 37th 
Regiment of Infantry, was one of the 
heroes of the Kinshu Maru^ dying by 
his own hand on the deck of that ill- 
fated vessel, when it was clear that 
there was no alternative but surrender. 
He had in his younger days been a 
Buddhist priest, and rector of the 
Gwanryuji Temple in his native town 
of Osaka ; but, determining to embrace 
a military carer, he entered the Kyo- 
dodan (Training School for N.C.O’s) 
in 1893 and in due course entered upon 
his new jirofession. He took with him 
however many traces of his early 
studies. He was a quiet, silent man 
of irreproachable morals, fond of an 
ocqtisional social cup, but temperate 
and frugal. He was devoted to his 
step-mother, to whom he sent the whole 
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“Lfirr us fight to the Last.** 


of his salary , and to whom, on 
going to the front, he entrusted 
the care of his wife and younger 
sister with whom he had till 
then been living in the eastern 
district of Osaka. Before leav- 
ing Jai)an last February for 
Gehsan in Korea when he was 
to be stationed on garrison 
duty, he went to visit his step¬ 
mother at the little village of 
Otamura near Osaka for a last 
farewell. Here, quite contrary 
to the usual frugality of his 
daily life, he gave an elaborate 
feast to which he invited his 
step-mother and the principal 
villagers; and when they remon¬ 
strated with him on his extra¬ 
vagance he smiled, and showing 
them a roll of cloth told them 
that it was his winding-sheet 
which he had already prepared 
in case of need on the battle- 
tield, and commending his step¬ 
mother and ftimily to their care, 
bads them a solemn farewell. 


The Late Lteuthnant Ma'I'shdaira. 
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The news of his death deeply 
affected the village, and a solemn 
rcHpiicm service was held in his memory 
at the expense of the community. 

Lieutenant Matsudaira. 

The first to fall in the hotly con¬ 
tested assault upon Chiit-lien-cheng was 
Lieutenant Matsudaira, the brother of 
the Viscount of the same name. A 
descendant of the great Tokugawa 
Shogun lyeyasu, and a grandson of 
Rekko, the Prince of Mito, he was 
cflucated at the Peers’ School before 
taking up his professional studies. 
Whilst at the Peers’ School he had 
the honour to be selected as one of 
the “school friends” of H. 1. II. the 


Chief-Engineer Iwaee. 

This gallant officer has been miss¬ 
ing since the third attempt to block 
Port Arthur, on which occasion he 
was serving on board the Otaru Maru, 

Born near Shizuoka in 1877, he 
early lost his parents, and owed his 
education to the devotion of an elder 
sister who supported him at school 
and college by her skill and industry 
in spinning and weaving. 

Iwase was wonderfully fond of child¬ 
ren, and a pretty story is told of his 
once making friends with a little boy 
whom he met on the train going to 
Yokosuka, and whose heart he after¬ 
wards completely won by taking him 
over the Yashima on which he was 


Crown Prince, a friendship which His then serving. The boy never forgot 


Highness took especial pains 
lo emphasize some years ago 
during the manoeuvres near his 
Vill.a at Numadzu. Lieutenant 
Matsudaira finished his course 
at the Military College in 
1801), so that his promotion 
to a Lieutenancy was rapid. On 
his way to the front this spring, 
he composed two poems, which 
we here reproduce. 

(1) ” For ray dear lord I fain 

would offer uj) 

Body and soul, though, 
in the offering ujj. 
Body and soul, like petals 
of pluck’d flowers, 
Should fall and perish.”.., 

(2) “Dear to our hearts 

Yamato’s cherry- 
bloom, 

Dear in its bloom, dear 
likewise in its fall, 

But oh! the weariness 
to wait till Spring 
Blow on the tree and 
make the petals fall!’* 



Chief-Engineer Iwasp. explaining a little boy 

St>ME PARTS OF 'fHE ENtUNK, 
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his kind friend, and when the war on Ca])t. Arai, Commander of the 
hr ke out he sent Mr. Iwase a present t.b.d. flotilla. Though a non-combat- 
of some canned vegetables, 
which he thought would he 
very acceptable to him as 
he had heard that vege¬ 
tables were scarce on board 
the men-of-war. Th“ pre¬ 
sent reached the Fleet shortly 
before the expedition a- 
gainst Port Arthur took 
])lace, but Iwase, in spite of 
all the excitement of the 
moment, found time to sit 
d<»wii ?ind write the boy a 
long letter, thanking him for 
his present, and alluding in 
touching terms to the un¬ 
certain issue of the expedi¬ 
tion on which he was about 
to embark. 

The next thing the wiirm- 'will serve the country with 

hearteJ boy heard about his jirrs sword.” 

friend was that he was a- 

mong the mi.ssing after tlu engage- ant, he was determined to have his 
ment, and that he had been dccorat- share of the honour and glory t)f fight- 
ed with the order of the Golden ing for his country', so he ]>rocured an 
Kite. old sword, which he sharpened hims.df, 

- as he had not money enough to pay 

for having it properly sharpened, and 
A Dr8.V6 boy. took with him to the battle. Thus 

Kano Kichitaro is sixteen years of armed, he f )ught through the whole 
age, and is serving on board the t.b.d. of the engagement. He is the son of 
Shirakumo as a servant in attendance a photograj)her at Yokosuka. 
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General News; 


Prince Yi Chi-yong. 

Prince Yi Chi-yong, the Korean 
Special Envoy to Japan, and suite 
arrived at Tokyo April 22 at S.M 
p.m, and were received at Shimbashi 
station by Mr. H. Furuya, represent¬ 
ing Marquis Tto, Baron Hanabusa, 
Vice-Minister of the Imperial House¬ 
hold, Mr. Chinda, Vice-Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Mr. Cho, Korean 
Minister, members of the Korean 
Ix'gation, Mr. Yi Yong-ik, Mr. Ozaki, 
Mayor of Tokyo, and several other 
Jiipancse and Korean dignitaries. The 
party at once drove to the Seiyo-ken, 
IJyeno, which has been selected as 
their residence. 

The following is a brief sketch of 
his life. Mr. Yi Chi-yong is the great- 
grandson of the late Prince Heung-in, 
uncle of the present Emperor, and is 
35 years old. He is said to be a man 
of strong character, and one of the 
most enlightened men of Korea. On 
the conclusion of the China-Japanese 
War, nine years ago, he visited Japan 
and since then he has urged an alliance 
between the two countries. As For¬ 
eign Minister, Mr. Yi Chi-yong render¬ 
ed very important services in the recent 
conclusion of the Japanese-Korean 
Agreement. He began his official career 
as the governor of a province, and he 
next entered the Cabinet as acting 
Minister of War, and was then ap¬ 
pointed acting Minister of the Imperial 
Household and also of Foreign Affairs. 
Recently he resigned the portfolio of 
the Foreign Office, and now holds that 
of Justice, in addition to the command 
of the gendarmes. He has the Court 
rank of the senior second grade and 
the first class order of merit. 

Prinee Yi Chi-yong accompanied 
by Mr. Cho Min-hwi, Korean Min¬ 


ister to Japan, proceeded to the Palace 
shortly before noon on the 25th and 
was received in audience by the T.I.M. 
the Emperor and the Empress. A 
banquet in honour of the Korean 
Envoy was afterwards given in the 
Senshu Hall, at which were pre.sent 
T.I.H. Princes Arisugawa and Kan-in, 
Marquis Ito, Viscount Tanaka, Min¬ 
ister of the Imperial Household I)e])art- 
inent, Baron Koninra, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Baron Sannoiniya. 
Grand Master of Ceremonies, Mr. 
Tsnzuki, Chief Secretary of the Privy 
Council, and many other dignitaries. 

During the afternoon, Mr. Yi Chi- 
yong find party paid a visit to H.I.II: 
the Crown lh*ince at the Aoyama 
Palace, and afterwards called on 
Princes a\risngawa Kan-in, Nashi- 
moto, and other Princes of the Blood. 

At three in the afternoon. His 
Highness iind party visited Alanpiis 
Ito at his official residence at Rcinan- 
zaka, remaining there about an hour. 

THE KOREAN ENVOY AND SUITE 
DECORATED. 

On the 25th Ajn-il Il.M. the ICin- 
perbr was pleased to confer the follow¬ 
ing decorations on Prince Yi Chi-yong, 
Korean Envoy to Japan and suite:— 
Prince Yi, Grand Cordon of the Rising 
Sun of the First Class Order; Mr. Min 
Yong-in, Assistant Director of the 
Bureau of Ceremonies, Second Class 
Order of the Sacred Treasure; Mr. 
Chong Tong-sik, Director of the Bureau 
of Decorations, Third Class Order and 
Middle Cordon of the Rising Sun; and 
Captain Kap W6n-ku, second in com¬ 
mand of the Korean Gendarmerie, and 
six others, decorations of the Fifth 
Class Order of the Rising Sun of 
Double Rays and Six Class Order of 
the Sacred Treasure. Mr. Ilyon Poh- 
woon. First Secretary of the Korean 
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Legation, also received the Fourth 
Class Order of the Sacred Treasure. 

On the morning of the 26th Prince 
Yi Chi-Yong, and suite visited the 
Mitsui dry goods store. At noon, 
the party luncheoned at the Seiyo-ken 
in Uncme-cho, and afterwards visited 
the Bank of Japan, where they were 
received by Mr. Matsuo, Governor, 
and other leading officials. In the 
evening, the Korean Prince gave a 
dinner at the Imperial Hotel in honour 
of the Elder Statesmen, the Ministers 
of State, high officials of the Imperial 
Household Department and the Foreign 
Office, members of the Korean Lega¬ 
tion staff and others. 

On the 27th, Baron Komura held 
a reception at his official residence in 
honour of Prince Yi Chi-yong and 
suite. Marquis Ito also gave a ban- 
cj net at his residence at Oiso in honour 
of the Prince. The Prince who has 
been staying at the Seiyo-ken, Uyeno 
Park, since his arrival here, removed 
to the Korean Legation at Nakaroku- 
bancho on the afternoon of April 30Lh. 
After visiting, /nco^n/to, various places 
of interest, he left Japan for home 
embarking at Bakan for Chemulpo. 


Mrs. Richardson. 

BRITISH YOI.UNTEER EADY NURSE. 

If Dr. McGcc and her party repre¬ 
sent the deep sympathy which Ameri¬ 
can womanhood feels for Japan in her 
present death struggle with a mighty 
aggressor, British woman’s sympathy 
for ui5 is worthily embodied in tne 
person of Mrs. Richardson, who arrived 
at Tokyo on the 5th April with the 
object of nursing our wounded and 
sick. She is the widow of the late 
Colonel Richardson of Glanbrydan 
Park, Carmarthenshire, a large land- 
dwncr in that part of the country 
and who formerly commanded the 
3rd Glamorgan Rifle Volunteers, of 
\Vhich King Edward is Honorary 
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Colonel. Out of the many of her 
countrymen who have volunteered to 
join our Red Cross Nufsing Corps, 
Mrs. Richardson is thus far the only 
English lady whose offer has been 
accepted. A lady of position and in¬ 
dependent means, she serves entirely 
at her own expense. Allhough not a 
professional nurse, she is betirer of the 
Queen’s Medal for nursing services in 
South Africa, where her son. Captain 
Richardson, served with distinction. 
She has already commenced her work 
at the Red Cross Hospital of Tokyo. 


Dr. McGee and Party. 

Dr. A. N. McGee and her party of 
Red Cross Society nurses, accompanied 
by Surgeon-General K. Takagi (re¬ 
tired) and other members of the 
Japan Red Cross Society, arrived at 
Shimbashi from Yokohama shortly 
after 10 a.m. on the 23rd April, and 
at once drove to the Atago Hotel, 
Shiba, where the party will remain for 
the present. At the station, Mrs. 
McGee and nurses were welcomed by 
a large numlx*r of ladies and gentle¬ 
men, both foreign and Japanese, among 
whom were His Excellency L. C. 
Griscom, the U. S. Minister to Japan, 
and Mrs. Griscom, Mrs. Richardson, 
an English lady who has volunteered 
her services to the Red Cross Society 
of this country, Major Wood, Military 
Attache to the U. S. Legation, and 
Mrs. Wood, and over 30 foreign ladies 
as well as Princesses Kujo, Mori, 
Konoye, Tokugawa and Sanjo, Mar¬ 
chioness Oyama, Marchioness liachi- 
suka. MarchionessNabeshima, Countess 
Okuma, Viscountess Tanaka, Baroness 
Senge, Mr. Ozaki, Mayor of Tokyo, 
members of the Japan Red Cross 
Society and many others. The stjition 
and neighbourhood were crowded by 
thousands of people, who had asvscm- 
bled to welcome the eminent American 
lady and her companions. 
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A speech by Miss Tsuda. 

On the occasion of the reception 
given at the Koraku garden at Koi. 
shikawa, Tokyo on the 27th April in 
honour of the British and American 
volunteer lad}* nurses, Miss Tsuda 
delivered the following speech :— 

Our Honoured Gukssts, Dr. Mc-Gek, 
Mrs. Richardson, and Ladies,— On 
behalf of the ladies here present to-day, 
I have the honour to extend to j’^ou a 
most warm welcome to our gathering 
here in these historic gardens, and to 
bid you a heartfelt greeting to our 
country. We hope that in this slight 
expression of our welcome to you 
shown to-day by this meeting, com¬ 
posed as it is of representative women 
of our capital, you will realize to 
some little degree the warm enthusiasm 
and gratitude that we Japanese as a 
nation, throughout every place, from 
north to south, even in far away 
mountain villages, have felt to-wards 
your coming to us ever since we first 
heard of it. 

On the 31st of March, 1854, just 
lifly years ago, was forged the first 
link in the chain of events which 
have brought us to what we are to¬ 
day as a nation, the signing of the 
first treaty with America. The half 
century intervening has seen our nation 
making rapid strides and entering into 
the sisterhood of the nations, always 
helped and encouraged in every matter 
by the two guardian nations, America 
and England. To the former, we owe 
the opening of our gates so long closed 
to the world, and when we, as a people, 
issued from our secliusion, we turned 
to America, our nearest neighbour on 
the West, for instruction and help, and 
how generously it has been given many 
of us personally bear evidence. Eng¬ 
land, too, our great ally, has furthered 
and encouraged our interests and wel¬ 
comed our youths, and helped us on in 
the paths of difficulties, which especially 


in the past ten years have been trying 
ones. Some one has spoken of the 
Japan-China War as our entrance ex¬ 
amination into the school of the great 
nations of the world, and the present 
war as our graduation test. That we 
shall be graduated, none of us doubt» 
but can the most hopeful of us think 
the struggle and the test will be an 
easy one ? It is at this momentous 
crisis in our nation’s history, when 
we are struggling in a conflict whose 
issues concern not only our future 
welfare, and that of the East, but the 
peace of the whole world, that America 
and England are showing us the war¬ 
mest evidence of sympathy and interest. 
For what could be greater than your 
presence among us at this time? You 
have come these many miles to bring to 
us for our use the rare wisdom, the 
skilled touch, and the hard-earned ex¬ 
perience of years, experience which the 
lesson of war has already taught you 
and the fame of which has reached us 
before this,—hitherto used to relieve 
suffering among your own countrymen, 
but now offered to help those among us 
who must suffer in the nation’s cause. 
For this precious gift given so gener¬ 
ously, and brought so far, and above 
all for the warm sympathy and love 
which accompanies it, we women of 
Japan thank you. Our gratitude is 
to you personally above all for your 
coming and through you to your na¬ 
tions, America and England, whose re¬ 
presentatives you arc. It is peculiarly 
fitting that the nations who have first 
given us insight into modern science 
and arts should now send their repre¬ 
sentatives to help us in the application 
of these newly learned methods of 
caring for the sick and injured, a field 
into which our women, though but 
lately initiated, are entering most 
eagerly. The bond between East and 
West grows closer when thus women 
of one nation stretch out their hand to 
those of another land and race so fai 
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away, when women of the East and 
West meet and watch together at the 
liedside of the sick and dying. And 
none of us here to-day forgets that it 
is to help those near and dear to us— 
our own friends and relative; (for 
there is hardly one of us here who 
has not some one at the front)—that 
it is to help some of these dear ones 
that you have come, with the latest 
and the best which this age gives us 
for relieving suffering. In thus offering 
you a most cordial welcome, I cannot 
xittcnipt to express to you what is in 
the hearts of everyone here to-day. 
May it be granted that the task you 
have undertaken for us be not too 
long nor arduous, that the black cloud 
of war in the East be soon dispelled, 
and peace with its joys come to all the 
nations. May every blessing attend 
your mission of love and mercy, and 
the bond of friendship between our 
nations ever grow closer. 

Russian Prisoners. 

The Hochi Shimbun reports that 
on the 14th May the first batch of 
Russian prisoners from the Yalu reach¬ 
ed Moji by the S.S. Co/omho, and 
were to be at once despatched to 
Takahama in lyo, wdicre there is a 
large hospital. The batch number 10 
officers—of whom 9 are wounded—and 
436 rank and file, of whom 285 are 
wounded. Our contemporary alleges 
that 800 prisoners have to follow, 
among them being 170 wounded. 
These did not surrender during the 
battle, but were found in the groves 
and farm-houses near the held. It is 
stated that when this first batch of 
prisoners was .sent back from the front, 
they were told by the Japanese Head 
Quarter Staff that they might feel 
perfectly easy as to the treatment 
they would receive in Japan. A sum 
of 50 yen was handed to each officer. 
They all—men and officers alike— 2 >re¬ 


sented the appearance of being very 
badly nourished. The officers were 
handsomely dressed, most of them 
wearing long boots lined with fur, but 
the garments of the men were in many 
cases meagre and greatly soiled. They 
all ale as though they had been famish¬ 
ed, and their consumption of whiskey 
is said be frank. Among them is xi 
medical man who was in the Russian 
service though not a Russian. He 
earnestly sought permission to-witness 
the treatment of the wounded and 
sanction was given. But it is a mistake 
to say, as has been .said, that Rus.sian 
surgeons were employed by the Japan¬ 
ese to tend the wounded. There was 
nothing of the kind. The wounded are 
all said to l)e doing well. The Jlochi 
states that nlthough the officers felt 
quite confident about the treatment 
they would receive in Japan, some of 
the men imagined that when they 
reached these shores they would have 
their heads cut off. Among the officers 
there arc two Colonels and one Lieut.- 
Colonel ; the remainder being captains 
and lieutenants. One of the officers is 
said to be a man of 62. They arc 
reported to have stated that the 
Russian troops on the Yalu were picked 
men, and that their quality was proved 
by the stand they made at Hohmutang, 
where only the rear attack of the 
Japanese finally discomfited them. 


Bureau of Information for 
Prisoners of War. 

In conformity with the resolutions 
of the Hagne Convention of 1899, the 
Japanese Government has established in 
Tokyo a Bureau of Information for 
all matters regarding prisoners of war. 
The Imperial d.'cree establishing the 
Bureau was issued on February 22nd, 
1904, and the bureau itself was or¬ 
ganized for businc.ss about the 29th of 
the same month. It is the first time 
that our Government has undertaken 
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tbts kind of charitable work which is 
indeed. without cxtimple as yet in the 
history of the world. 

The work undertaken by the bureau 
is as follows :— 

Making full investigation into the 
antecedent and i)resent condition of 
each prisoner, making individual 
badges, receiving' and answering com¬ 
munications relating to the prisoners, 
receiving, transmitting and distribut¬ 
ing gifts of money and olhcr presents 
sent for their use, sending letters, 
remittances and ]jrcscnts from the 
j>risoners to their relatives and friends, 
taking charge of articles, papers and 
testamentary documents left by deceas¬ 
ed prisoners of w’ar and transmitting 
them to their representatives or heirs- 
at-law, collecting information from our 
forces in the field rcsiKcting any of 
the enemy’s troops who have died on 
the field of battle and answering any 
correspondctice concerning them, and 
taking charge for due transmission of 
any articles or written papers found 
upon their persons. 

There are at ]‘)rcsent, as prisoners 
of war, in the country, 19 officers and 
419 men, respecting whom the Bureau 
is now making investigation. As the 
war goes on this number will probably 
be much increased, and with a view 
to such an emergency every prepara¬ 
tion has been made for dealing with 
large numbers of prisoners by Mtijor 
(icncral Ishimoto, Vice Minister of 
War, and Head of the Bureau, and 
his able staff of officers and clerks. 

The Bureau is ready to com¬ 
municate witliGovcrmcnt Departments, 
mib’tary corps or individuals, and in 
any language. 

All that any one needs do to 
obtain information respecting any one 
who is a prisoner, or supposed to 
be a prisoner, is to send the person’s 
name in a letter addressed to Furyo 
Joho-Kiokti, Tokyo, Japan. The Bu¬ 
reau will then send back particulars 


about the man, and, should he have 
had ; he misfortune to die, will forward 
any pa|)ers or other valuables that 
he may have. left behind him. The 
Bureau hopes that it will receive many 
communications of this kind and thus 
be able to relieve the anxieties of many 
Russian families who are anxious to 
hear of missing sons or brothers. 

AH letters, parcels and postal 
orders relating to prisoners of war 
will, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Convention, be sent free of 
charge, provided that they are marked 
Service dcs prisonniers de fpierre, and 
provided the sender belongs to one of 
the countries that signed the Conven¬ 
tion. Articles for prisoners of war pass 
free of duty in Jajjan. 


An Appeal to Travellers and 
Others. 

The Mayors of the seven principal 
cities in Japan, namely, Tokyo, Kyoto, 
Osaka, Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki 
and Nagoya, have telegraphed to the 
authorities and newspaper offices at 
Shjinghai, Hongkong, Manila, Singar 
pore, Australia, Calcutta, Bombay, 
Cairo, Alexandria, Berlin, Paris, Lon¬ 
don and New York as follows:— 

Though Japan is engaged in war, 
the scene of which is beyond the limits 
of her Empire, the country is in its 
normal condition and there is no ex¬ 
citement among the people. Under 
the circumstances, visitors to Japan, 
either for pleasure purposes or on 
business, wdll experience no inconveni¬ 
ence, and can travel safely throughout 
the country as. in ordinary times. It 
may be stated that the communica¬ 
tions on land and sea are in perfect 
working order, and that owing to 
the supremacy of^Ahe Japanese Navy, 
there is no fear of a Russian invasion 
of this country. 
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The Okura Museum. 

This extremely valuable Art Col¬ 
lection was established a few year’s 
ago by Mr. Kihaehiro Okura, one of 
Tokyo’s wealthiest merchants. It is 
located in Aoicho, Akasaka, Tokyo, and 
comprises many valuable curios and 
other works oi art, which may be 
most conveniently classified as follows: 

1. Japanese Secular Art. At the 
Time of the Great Restoration, when 
the whole country seemed to be in 
confusion, very many objects of art 
were offered for sale by prominent 
(laimyo and samurai. Of these Mr. 
Okura purchased a large number, and 
they form one section of his Museum. 

2. Japanese Ecclesiastical Art. 
These articles were mostly purchased 
by Mr. Okura at the same time as 
the articles in Class I. It had been 
the j)racticc during the feudal ages to 
unite both Buddhist and Shinto wor- 
shi[) ill the same shrine, and many of 
the Shinto Shrines therefore contained 
Buddhist Idols and other objects of 
veneration. At the Restoration a 
“ purification” of Shintoism was effect¬ 
ed : the Shinto worship was made 
quite distinct from the Buddhist, and 


the Buddhist idols &c., found in Shin¬ 
to shrines, were, taken out and sold. 
Mr. Okura’s large purchases at this 
time enabled him to make the second 
Class of his Museum an exhibition of 
Japanese Sacred Art. 

3. Chinese Art. TW specimens 
exhibited in this section Ip^re mostly 
collected in China during the Boxer 
troubles. 

Hitherto, Mr. Okura has declined 
to lx‘ tempted to .sell any of his 
valuable treasures, even at the ln;;L' 
prices which have at times been &frer- 
ed him for them. He feels, howe\\r, 
that in the present crisis his countiy 
needs fdl the money that her sonsA^ 
can offer her, and he has therefore 
resolved to ])Ut the whole of this 
priceless collection on the market. We 
hear that Mr. Okura’s patriotic re¬ 
solve has been highly commended by 
the foreign news])apcr correspondents 
now in Tokyo, and that two of these 
gentlemen, Mr. Egan, a* representative 
of the American Press, and Mr. Max¬ 
well, of the London Daily News, have 
unde-taken to put Mr. Okura’s gen- 
iierous offer before the public in their 
residetivc countries. 





